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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





THE strictures by “‘ B.” upon the theory of ‘‘ Sagittarius” were not received until the 
last form of the Register was made up. The theory referred to being *‘ On the too thorough 
breeding of the Race-Horse,” has everywhere excited great interest. 

A letter from one of our London Correspondents, received on the 3d inst. per the steam- 
er “ Britannia,” informs us that the engraving of Coronation would be forwarded by the 
next packet by Messrs. Tilt & Co. 

The following notice of our weekly publication, and of Mr. LEEFE, was contained in 
** Bell’s Life in London ” of the 15th Angust :— 


THE NEW YORK “SPIRIT OF THE TIMES.” 

Applications have repeatedly been made to us for information as to where 
copies of this admirable sporting paper can be obtained in this country, as well 
as the numbers of the annual volume published by the Editor, Mr. Wm. T. Por- 
TER. We have now great pleasure in stating that Mr. T. E. Leefe, an agent for 
the sale of the publication, has arrived in this country to make the requisite ar- 
rangements for furnishing regular supplies, which may be had at Mr. R. Acker- 
mann’s, the Eclipse Sporting Gallery, Regent-street. Long experience enables 
us to state that “The New York Spirit of the Times” is decidedly the most 
complete epitome of Sporting, Literary, and Dramatic Intelligence in the United 
States, and that it is conducted with a talent and spirit not exceeded by any pub- 
lication of the same class in existence. 


Messrs. WILMER & SMITH, at the “ British and Foreign Newspaper and Periodical Pub- 
lication Office,” Church-street, Liverpool, will act as Agents for usin that town and the ad- 
joining counties. Mr. ACKERMANN, at the Eclipse Sporting Gallery, 191 Regent Street 
London, will also receive subscriptions, etc., for both of our publications. 
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SPORTING LAW—IMPORTANT DECISION. 


MATCHES CANNOT BE POSTPONED EXCEPT BY MUTUAL AGREEMENT. 


Ar the Cambridge Assizes, on the 22d of July, an action was 
brought by Captain Daintree against Mr. Hutchinson, upon a con- 
tract by. which the parties agreed that their respective greyhounds 
should run a Match of three courses for 100 sovs. a side, p.p. The 
plaintiff, Captain Daintree, resides at Fenstanton, near Cambridge, 
and is a Magistrate and a gentleman of fortune; the defendant 
lives near Nottingham, and is also a man of property. Both par- 
ties are the owners of several greyhounds, and very fond of cours- 
ing. ‘They were at the Louth Coursing Match at the end of No- 
vember last, and after dinner the conversation turned upon the com- 
parative merits of the plaintiff’s greyhound King Cole and the de- 
fendant’s Grasper, which ended in the parties signing the following 
agreement :— 


“Mr. Hutchinson challenges Captain Daintree to ren a greyhound against one 
of his for £100, the best of three courses in one day. Mr. Hutchinson names 
his red and white dog Grasper: Captain Daintree names his fawn and white dog 
King Cole. Each party is to name a judge, and the judges a referee. The 


Match to be run on the Wednesday in the Newmarket February Meeting, 
1841, Pp. Pp.” 


It appeared by the evidence, that the Newmarket Coursing Club 
holds its meetings in the first week in February and November in 
each year; of this Club the plaintiff is a Member and the defend- 
ant isnot. Before the time when the agreement was signed, the 
Newmarket February Meeting had been fixed for ‘Tuesday the 2d 
of that month, and the coursing was to take place on the four fol- 
lowing days. On ‘Tuesday the 2d of February, the defendant was 
at Newmarket ready to run his dog, but there was so severe a frost 
that it was found impossible to run, and the Members of the Club, 
who met and dined together on that day, adjourned the coursing 
until the “ first open Tuesday,” which proved to be the 17th of that 
month. ‘The defendant, who had travelled nearly 100 miles, was 
prepared to run the Match, but the plaintiff was not, and the former 
therefore said the Match ought to be off, but the plaintiff gave him 
written notice that he should insist upon its “ coming off” on the 
adjournment-day. ‘The defendant then left Newmarket, and did 
not return on the 17th, the day on which by adjournment the cours- 
ing of the Club took place. The plaintiff was on the ground with 
King Cole; and after the Secreiary to the Club had in due form 
made proclamation for Grasper and his master, and they appeared 
not, he declared the £100 to be forfeited by the defendant.—Mr. 
Baron Alderson, in this state of things, was of opinion that the 
action could not be sustained. ‘The parties make a contract that 
their dogs shall run a Match on the 3d of February, for, as the 
Newmarket Meeting was fixed before the contract was entered 
into, that date was to be considered as imported in the agreement. 
The day arrives ; the defendant is prepared with his dog, and ready 
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to run, but owing to the state of the weather it was found impossi- 
ble to start. The defendant was not bound to run his dog on any 
other day than that on which he had agreed that he should run, un- 
less he made a fresh agreement: he was no party to the postpone- 
ment ‘by the Club of the coursing, and he was not to be kept from 
his home and business for a fortnight or a month, or to return at the 
time to which the Club thought proper to adjourn the meeting. 
The plaintiff was not ready to run on the day mentioned in the 
agreement, and therefore was not entitled to treat the £100 as for- 
feited by the defendant.—The jury then, under the learned judge’s 


direction, found a verdict for the defendant. 
London (Old) Sporting Magazine for Aug., 1841. 





DISEASES OF DOGS.—No. II. 





Written for the American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine. 





DISTEMPER. 

As our last article was devoted to the consideration of a disease 
the most fatal in its effects upon the dog, of any to which he is 
exposed, we purpose now to direct our attention to one by which 
he is almost invariably attacked at some period of his life, and 
which, perhaps, from its prevalence, has prior claims to considera- 
tion. ‘The authors who have written on Canine Pathology are 
quite at variance as to the first appearance of this disease. Some 
—among whom we may number Scott—assert that it has always 
been known in England, whilst others—Messrs. Blaine, Beckford, 
Daniel, &c.—maintain that it has made its appearance within the 
last century, and was introduced from France ; “ who shall decide 
when doctors disagree?” But as we are, without doubt, sufficiently 
acquainted with its effects upon our most valuable breeds of dogs 
in the present day, we will at once proceed to describe the symp- 
toms which usually mark its commencement and progress. 

The causes of distemper are various. Any derangement of the 
body, acting on the constitutional liability to disease, will bring it 
on. Cold is a fruitful source, and thus washing, without drying 
the coat afterwards, or throwing into water, frequently occasions it 
in those dogs which are closely domesticated, or not completely 
matured. Contagion is another cause, and so much so, that it is 
seldom that any young dog, which has not already had it, escapes, 
if he become exposed either to the effluvia or to the contact of 
the secretions on a mucous or ulcerated surface. As it is communi- 
cable by contact, it may be supposed that inoculation with the mat- 
ter from a distempered dog will introduce ic into the system of a 
healthy one, and such is generally the case ; nevertheless, at times 
the constitution is not open to receive the contagion, and not only 
will inoculation fail, but even constant communication, and every 
other means by which it might be supposed communicable. At 
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some future time, however, the disease will readily be produced in 
the same dog, by apparently less active agencies. The occasional 
causes of distemper are numerous ; whatever tends to produce de- 
bility in the system is a grand one—thus it frequently follows other 
diseases, and the confinement and treatment which virulent mange 
requires is also observed to produce it. Low living and bad air 
are powerful promoters of this disease ; and a half starved dog not 
only contracts it more readily than another, but also fares worse 
under it. Dogs are certainly liable to be attacked more than once, 
though it is by no means a common occurrence. 

The symptoms of distemper are very variable ; indeed it is al- 
most impossible to name any one certain diagnostic sign; even the 
running from the nose, so common to the complaint, does not always 
appear until the disease has made some progress, and sometimes 
in the midst of its most fatal course, the nasal discharge suddenly 
stops. ‘There are, however, certain symptoms usually present in 
most cases: one of the first of these is a short husky cough, fol- 
lowed by a decrease of appetite, strength, and spirits ; the coat, 
also, begins to stare, and the eyes to blink in a strong light, as 
though fearfully affected by it—a cloud spreads over the surface of 
the cornea, whilst the nose becomes moistened with a watery dis- 
charge, greater or less, as the linings of the orbits and nasal cavities 
are more or less inflamed. In this state the discharge sometimes 
remains for two or three weeks without much alteration ; eventually, 
however, it increases, and changes from a limpid to a virulent one, 
which flows down the face from the inner corner of each eye, and 
as the disease becomes more intense, frequently glues up the lids 
during the night, and blinds the dog until his efforts, by rubbing, 
have opened them. The nasal discharge also undergoes the same 
change, and the nostrils are no less closed up each morning than 
the eyes. As the intensity of the inflammation extends, the cough 
also (which at first is usually little more than a slight huskiness, or 
expiratory effort,) increases to a distressing harsh-sounding one, 
and to frequent attempts to force something up from the throat, by 
an effort which appears compounded of coughing and vomiting. 
Thus far the symptoms are those of a catarrhal affection, but as 
the disease advances, others appear, and ot a very different cha- 
racter, but equally variable, and having some characteristic marks 
which divide the future progress of the complaint into two or three 
distinct types. The first of these appear dependent on a transmis- 
sion of the morbid affection of the membranes of the nose to those 
of the brain, when either epileptic fits come on, or otherwise chorea, 
better known as St. Vitus’s dance, with its convulsive twitchings, 
wears out the animal. Sometimes paralysis appears, and renders 
him completely helpless. 

Another type of the distemper which follows the early catarrhal 
symptoms is a sudden attack on the viscera of the chest and belly, 
and which usually leaves the brain free from present affection. If 
the lungs become much inflamed, the dog soon sinks ; but when the 
bowels are more particularly the seat of the attack, the diarrhea 
comes on; at first the common contents of the bowels only are 
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ejected, but this is soon followed by the discharge of a lead-colored 
mucus, which becomes tinged with blood, and the dog sinks under 
the irritation. A virulent and putrid type sometimes follows the 
secondary stage ; occasionally, however, this putrid tendency 
shows itself at once as connected with the first attack. These 
are accompanied by great debility, rapid emaciation, and total loss 
of appetite; the nasal discharge is great, fetid, and bloody, be- 
speaking extensive ulceration of the membranes, which is some- 
times so great as to occasion hemorrhage from the part. Excoria- 
tion of ‘the lips and cheeks follows the contact of the sanies, which 
pours from the eyes, and even from the ears also; in some cases 
the gums bleed, the tongue is covered with a dark crust, is some- 
times ulcerated, and the whole body emits a peculiarly cadaverous 
smell. ‘This form of the distemper is fortunately of rare occur- 
rence, as it almost invariably terminates fatally; indeed, in the 
only two instances which have come under our own observation, 
the most powerful remedies appeared incapable of checking it. 
The last case was that of a very valuable pointer, the property of 
a friend of ours residing in New York—and so rapid was its pro- 
gress, that the animal died on the third day from that on which the 
disorder was first observed. 

The treatment of distemper must necessarily vary considerably, 
according to the nature of the attack, as well as the age, constitu- 
‘tion, and size of the object of it. We seldom meet with a breeder 
of dogs, or breaker, who, according to his own account, is not pos- 
sessed of some infallible remedy ; but experience will soon teach 
us that although many different remedies are useful, according as 
one or other form of the disease prevails, yet that there is not, and 
we believe cannot, be a universal specific for this protean disorder. 
As most cases commence by cough and slight running from the 
nose and eyes, an emetic is the first remedy, as it clears the sto- 
mach, and sympathetically lessens the inflammatory action going 
on. Should the pulse, the state of the breathing, or a harassing 
cough, indicate any great determination to the lungs, take from 
three to five or six ounces of blood away, according to the size, 
age, &c., particularly if the dog be fat and strong: if bleeding is 
omitted, substitute a mild purgative, if the bowels are not already 
relaxed. Emetics are always useful; strong dogs may take from 
two to four grains of tartar emetic, or from four to six or seven 
grains of calomel. Sometimes one and sometimes the other of 
these medicines is to be preferred, but where any tendency to 
purging exists, give the tartar emetic. Should an impatience of 
light present itself, and the pupils look red, the cough being hard 
and frequent, insert a seton ; but if, on the contrary, the discharge 
from the eyes and nose is profuse, and the dog losing flesh, by no 
means do so. While the dog is fat, should his inflammatory symp- 
toms run high, two or three moderate purges are proper, but when 
the disease is at its height, always avoid them. Costiveness must 
be prevented, but do it by laxatives in these cases, as we must not 
lose sight of the diarrhea, which is so fatal a symptom of this ma- 
lady, and which a too frequent use of medicine may bring on. 
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These primary means having been carried into effect, proceed with 
the following febrifuge :— 
Antimonial powder 2, 3, or 4 grains. 
Nitrate of potash (nitre) ....-....-.---- 5, 10, or 15 grains. 
Ipecacuanha (powdered) 2, 3, or 4 grains. 
Myrrh (powdered) 4, 6, or 8 grains. 
Make into a ball with the minor, medium, or major quantity, ac- 
cording to the size and age of the dog, and give two or three times 
a day, according to the urgency of the case, diminishing the quan- 
tity if they occasion sickness. When the cough is very distressing, 
from which inflammation may be apprehended, add to each of these 
from half a grain to a grain of digitalis; should nothing new in 
the symptoms occur, and your patient remain strong, every third or 
fourth day repeat the emetic, and keep the bowels open, but now 
more than ever avoid active purgatives. Should the disease as- 
sume more active appearances of pneumonia, or inflammation of 
the lungs, which will be known by the quick laborious breathing, 
the head being elevated, and the dog remaining in a sitting position 
instead of lying down, however fatigued ; then proceed to bleed, 
place the dog in the cold air, and blister the sides and chest. The 
diarrhea, which accompanies distemper, frequently proves very ob- 
stinate, and even baffles every endeavor to remove it. Suet boiled 
in milk, in slight cases, is equal to the cure; alum whey has also 
proved beneficial, but in an advanced state of the disease, either of 
the following recipes may be used with probable advantage :-— 


Powdered Opium 6 grains. 

Powdered Catechu 3 drachms. 

Powdered Chalk 4 drachms. 
1 drachm. 


Promieted BEGG 6 ccc cc cc cce Desc ceccescocese 3 OEE 
Powdered Ipecacuanha 1 scruple. 
Powdered Opium 5 grains. 
Carbonate of Iron 1 drachm. 


Make into six, nine, or twelve balls, with conserve of roses, and 
give once, twice, thrice, or even four times a day, according as the 
symptoms are more or less urgent. It is of the greatest conse- 
quence that strength should be supported by liberal but judicious 
feeding ; and should the appetite fail, starch with gravy must be 
forced down in small quantities, but often. 

The animals affected should be kept warm and quiet, and in ma- 
ny instances a daily warm bath has a very good effect ; we have 
also observed that where diarrhea, arising from distemper, existed 
in a dog which was closely confined, that removal to a more pure 
air tends generally to check the disease. 

Epileptic fits are another most formidable accompaniment of 
distemper ; on their first appearance give an emetic. Mr. Youatt 
then recommends. a full dose of calomel, united with opium ; insert 
a seton in the neck, if not already done, smearing the tape with 
blistering ointment. Should repeated attacks succeed, give the 
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following in a spoonful of ale to a middle-sized dog every two hours, 
and half the quantity to a small one :— 


MAMET woos sccdicce a dase sceacleosenccocncaches - 1 drachm. 
IEE GRR a os «cnc cckeness cose onseceese 4 drachm. 
ER bia ctinn Apnkeeneneee once neeetsaeenose 6 grains. 

RD EE SIMONE on ntcreccd. socecccnseencces 1 drachm. 


Or try the effect of digitalis, by giving every two hours from ten 


to twenty drops of the tincture. Place the patient in a warm bath, 
also, and retain him there twenty minutes, keeping him warm and 
moist for some hours after, by wrapping in flannel and placing him 
before a fire ; avoid irritation, and endeavor to shorten every fit by 
sprinkling cold water in the face; should these means succeed, 
continue to keep the animal quiet, both in mind and body, and par- 
ticularly refrain from allowing active exercise, which is very apt 
to bring on a recurrence of the fits. The debilitating stage of dis- 
temper is best combatted by tonics which may be varied according 
to the different symptoms which the disease assumes. One of 
these is a continued discharge from the nose and eyes, with much 
cough, debility, and emaciation ; in this state the following may be 
used with advantage :— 


Gum Myrrh (powdered)..........-....-------- 2 drachms. 
Camomile Flowers (powdered).........-...-..- 3 drachms, 
Gum Benjamin (powdered)........-...----2-- ly drachm. 
ii ate ebbektsncddnn ocangknwemen 14 drachm. 
SEE tincsce nccessenccnanssevecespeseaes § SORIEEK 


Mix with conserve of roses into twelve, nine, or six balls, according 
to the size of the dog, and give one every four or six hours. 
Should the discharge become fetid and bloody, add to the medicine 
four or five grains of Quinine, and three grains of powdered 
Opium. 

We cannot close this article without strongly impressing on our 
readers that warmth, nourishing food, and quiet, will, in slight and 
favorable cases of distemper, contribute as much to the cure as any 
medicines that can be administered, though some are of course 
necessary. 





TRIFLE IN TRAINING: 
AN ETCHING ON STEEL BY DICK AFTER TROYE. 





As we were looking after a subject for an engraving, some weeks since, in an 
artist’s studio, we accidentally discovered under a pile of lumber a very fine 
sketch of Trifle, which was painted for the late Capwattaper D. Conpen, Esq., 
by Trove. We pounced upon it at once as the very thing for our purpose—a 

rtrait of the little phenomenon in training, and moreover a spirited and faithful 
sketch of Wi.uts, the celebrated Jockey, and now associate trainer with ARTHUR 
Tavuor, for Col. Jounson, of Virginia. In Vol. vii. No. 4, of the “ Register,” 
will be found a portrait of Trifle as a brood mare, accompanied by a memoir. We 
have only room to add that a filly by Star is her only produce—that she was bred 
to Eclipse this season, and is the joint property of Capt. D. H. Brancu, of Pe- 
tersburg, Va., and “‘ the old Napoleon.” 
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LONDON DEALERS’ STABLES. 





However other countries may affect to rival Great Britain in 
certain branches of political economy, in the improvement of the 
various races of domestic animals she unquestionably stands alone. 
So extraordinary, indeed, is the progress we have made in breed- 
ing and rearing the horse, that a distinct class of that animal has 
been produced in these islands during the last two centuries. It 
is true that in America, and many parts of the continent of Europe, 
the property known as “ thorough-blood ” is now extensively spread 
among breeding studs, and is in a rapid state of reproduction: but 
they had the seed from us; itis very doubtful whether any course 
of care or skill would have enabled them to produce the germ.* 
To the national love for the sports of racing and hunting has been 
assigned the great attention given to the business of the stud in 
this country. No doubt this was a strong primary motive to the 
cultivation of a superior breed of horses, which, in latter years, 
found important allies in the taste and necessity for rapid travelling. 
What may be the ultimate results of the revolution produced by the 
substitution of steam for animal power, is a problem beyond the 
philosophy of the wisest. As yet it has wrought no sensible effects 
on the character of our horses; but, as change must come of it, 
whatever the degree, an inquiry into the statistics of horse produc- 
tion in England, at this time, cannot be without present interest, 
and may be of much future concern. 

I know of no means so likely to lead to a practical understand- 
ing of this question as those afforded by the great marts of the 
merchandise to which it relates. ‘These are the dealers’ stables of 
this metropolis. Few people have any conception of the vast scale 
on which the traffic in horses is conducted in Great Britain, or of 
the general system by which it is regulated. A man having need 
of a superior hunter or roadster, for instance, with leisure and con- 
venience for the purpose, would be likely to proceed to Yorkshire, 
or some part of the northern breeding districts, to supply himself. 
His chance of success would be very apocryphal. ‘The country 
collectors, like the fishermen at the chief coast stations, are bound 
to the great London buyers for their promising stock, if not by ab- 
solute undertaking, at all events by a tacit stipulation ; and a pri- 
vate individual would probably fail to obtain anything first-rate 
even at a much larger price than that paid by the regrater. I do 
not, indeed, mean to say, that in all cases the provincial trader 
keeps all the good horses he may pick up for his brother trader of 
the capital. Occasionally a nobleman or gentleman of influence 
can obtain from a neighboring dealer a first-class animal ; but the 


* Since this paper was written, I met the following passage ina letter from Major 
Gwalkin, superintendent of the India Company’s stud in northern India, dated February, 
1841: “* The original mare of India is very inferior in shape, and generally a jade, with nar- 
row chest, drooping riean quarters, and.if beyond fourteen hands three inches, runs to 
leg: evento this day, after the importation of many English horses, this defect continues, 
and you never meet that great length, with depth of brisket, which is so distinguishing a 
mark of the English horse, without the fault of a long back.” 
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stranger will rarely come at the choice of his stable. The princi- 
pal country dealers, also, are, for the most part, men of considera- 
tion in their respective neighborhoods ; and, being well acquainted 
with the establishments of the great breeders, they possess them- 
selves early of such promising young horses as may happen to 
come under their notice, or to their knowledge. . 

These observations, however, apply almost wholly to young and 
untried horses, of which the stock of the majority of the metropo- 
litan dealers consists. ‘There are, certainly, a few in the trade who 
keep on hand seasoned hunters, and who buy them at prices that 
would seem to destroy all hope of resale at a profit. Such men as 
Elmore (who offered Sir James Martyn twelve hundred guineas for 
Seventy-four), Anderson, and ‘Tilbury: but the bulk of those en- 
gaged in this business look only for shape, color, attractive action, 
youth, and soundness (the latter not a sine gud non). The stables 
of the London “ licensed dealer” are the places where harness 
horses are to be met with, such as none other of a similar kind, in 
the world, can exhibit. For chargers, too, they probably stand un- 
rivalled: and now and then they turn out a cob or a park-hackney 
of extraordinary beauty and style of going. But they are not con- 
ducted on the principle of supplying seasoned horses: condition, 
as the term is interpreted by the eye; lusty vigor, and sleekness 
defying the sheen of satin, are the end and aim of their system of 
management. ‘Those who want horses for immediate work, must 
seek them at the commission stables (with infinite caution and de- 
liberation), or at the respectable auction marts. Foremost of these 
latter, if not alone, stands ‘l'attersall’s; and although, strictly 
speaking, that establishment does not come within the legitimate 
purpose of this paper, still it is too influentially connected with 
the statistics of horse-traflic to be omitted in an article professing 
to deal with that question. Independent, indeed, of all reference 
to the actual matter of the present inquiry, the long-standing and 
distinguished character of that celebrated rendezvous for all inte- 
rested in the business or pleasure of equestrianism, command for 
it the first place in our catalogue. 

The celebrated establishment at Hyde Park Corner is the oldest, 
and infinitely the highest in reputation, of any of the London marts 
for the sale of horses. For upwards of a century and a half it has 
been known to all Europe as the emporium for the most influential 
business, connected with horse-dealing and the affairs of the Turf, 
transacted in Great Britain. As this does not profess to be an 
historical notice of it, there is no need to go back to the days of 
its foundation, or those with whom it originated. Few men of any 
class in life are better known, or more popular, than the present 
head of it, Richard Tattersall; and none ever better deserved the 
esteem he enjoys. ‘Till very recently it was conducted by the 
brothers, Richard and Edmund; the firm is now that of Richard 
Tattersall and Son. ‘The auction days are every Monday through- 
out the year, and three ‘lhursday’s during the season—that is, be- 
tween April and June. It is by no means straining a point, to 
assert that two-thirds of all the first-rate horses disposed of in 
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England by public sale, are sold upon these occasions; while 
much of the remaining portion falls to Mr. 'Tattersall’s hammer at 
the various private auctions that take place inthe country. Horses 
intended for sale must be in by noon on the preceding Friday ; and 
it is usual to secure stalls some weeks before the day arranged for 
their arrival. In the great season for horse transfer, which extends 
over the period between the Newmarket Craven and July meetings, 
I have frequently known every stall engaged for three months in 
advance. During the days that intervene between the arrivals and 
sales, every facility is afforded purchasers to examine the contents 
of the stables and loose boxes in the yard, and the spacious ring 
attached to it; and as each lot is submitted for competition, the 
auctioneer, after enumerating its sundry excellencies and claims 
to admiration, specifically states whether an engagement is or is 
not given with it. When a horse is engaged, time is allowed for 
the opinion of a veterinary surgeon to be taken as to the animal’s 
soundness; and unless he passes the examination, the sale is void. 

The London season for horse-dealing, as before observed, in- 
cludes the interval between April and July. During that period, 
the average sales on each auction day, ascertained by a reference 
to the books which Mr. ‘Tattersall was kind enough to make for me 
a short time ago, amount to one hundred, and to about eighty each 
remaining week of the year. Some idea may be formed of the 
importance of these sales, from the following list of prices that 
blood stock has fetched at the hammer within the last few years. 
The sums paid for the yearlings offer fair commentaries upon the 
impoverished condition of our rural resources, concerning which a 
certain clique of the public journals are wont to favor us with per- 
petual groanings. 

‘The Colonel, £1627; Galopade, £1500; Sir Mark Wood’s Ca- 
marine, £1627; Lucetta, £1050: a yearling filly, £1060; anda 
colt foal by Jerry, out of Lucetta, £678. 

Five yearlings, sold in the race week at Doncaster meeting, 
1839, the property of Mr. Walker—£745, £420, £378, £346, 
£283; and three yearlings, by Sheet Anchor, at the same time, 
Mr. ‘Thompson’s—£278, £220, £103. 

The three days’ annual sales at Doncaster average about one 
hundred lots; consisting, for the most part of brood mares and 
yearlings, all thorough-bred. ‘There are, morever, seven meetings 
at Newmarket, in which horse-auctions are held: and a constant 
succession of stud sales all over the country, that, with very few 
exceptions, are transacted through the agency of the firm at Hyde 
Park Corner. It is not out of keeping, in this notice of the style 
of business done by that establishment, to allude to a late occasion, 
when twenty couples of foxhound bitches were knocked down, by 
its Midas hammer, for the sum of 1000 guineas! These were a 
portion of Mr. Hodgson’s pack, disposed of in April last, on his 
resignation of the Melton country. ‘The Messrs. ‘Tattersall do no 
inconsiderable business themselves as horse breeders. ‘They have 
one of the finest studs in the kingdom, at Willesden Paddocks, a 
few miles from London, containing thirty brood mares, with their 
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produce always on sale by private hand. It would bea “ superero- 
gatory labor,” to borrow a phrase from the vocabulary of the Cicero 
of Covent Garden, to insist upon the quality of that stock. ‘They 
have the picking of every basket, and if they don’t help them- 
selves to a choice, they are not the men the world gives them cre- 
dit to be. 

Here is one of the metropolitan dealers’ stables, through which, 
at a moderate calculation, 5000 horses pass annually ; besides, 
probably, half that amount disposed of by its agency, directly or 
indirectly. I assume the fact that these are animals of a superior 
class. No doubt indifferent stock is sent there to be got rid of; but 
it is the exception, not the rule. ‘The charges would take too 
much change out of a twenty-pound lot; the general class of 
buyers is not suited to such merchandise ; and as regards the hope 
of getting out of a “screw,” there are long odds against it, with a 
certainty of having to pay a handsome bonus for the attempt. I 
shall, then, probably be asked, “ what is your opinion of ‘Tatter- 
sall’s, as a place where a man, with the common run of judgment 
in horseflesh, may take his chance to suit himself?” I am pre- 
pared to give the reasons upon which I found my answer to that 
Inquiry. 

All business negotiated at Ifyde Park Corner is done upon the 
scrupulous principle of agence y Nine-tenths of the parties who 
send their stock to be disposed of there, are utter strangers to the 
proprietors, who often, till the moment it is brought to the hammer, 
do not so much as lay their eyes upon it. Their interest, too, 1s 
not to force a sale; because, put the case that they do not find a 
purchaser this week, there is every probability of their becoming 
entitled to the fees for offering the same lot again on that day se’n- 
night. I say, thus stand the actual motives: I do not contend that 
they influence the conduct pursued. In all my experience, | have 
found not only the letter of fair dealing acted up to there, but the 
most friendly spirit exhibited to facilitate the object of every cus- 
tomer, dealer, or chapman. It is not, however, as before said, for 
the interest of the establishment that sales should be urged by de- 
vice or persuasion; and mankind—it is vain to gainsay it—are 
swayed and biased by the all-important questions of profit and loss. 
Such is not the character of the majority of similar places. Deal- 
ers are in a very different position, in reference to their customers, 
and they are so situated per force: it is really a charitable office to 
put these persons in a fair and honest view before the public, with 
whom their present odor is far from fragrant. 

Horses standing at ‘Tattersall’s find their way there to be sold 
for a fixed price—or “ just as much as they will bring,” as the case 
may be. Being parted with, Ller Majesty becomes entitled to a 
certain per centage, Messrs. ‘Tattersall to another, and the vender 
receives the balance, in shape of a cheque upon certain bankers in 
St. James’s-street ; and the worst luck | wish myself is, that | had 
one of those oblong flimsies, properly subscribed, with permission 
to fill in the sum at my own discretion. But to return from this di- 
gression to the private dealer; we find things very different with 
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him. His stalls are filled with many a tenant that he (even he, that 
man with the proverbial face of tripple brass,) blushes to introduce 
to the extremest of his East-end customers. I may be writing for 
afew who suppose that the stables of the London dealers are 
stocked with steeds purchased with the coin current of the realm, 
and disposed of for a similar consideration. Let me briefly explain 
how the facts actually stand. Lord A goes to B ,C . 
or D , the eminent horse-furnishers, and announces that he 
needs a quadruped of such and such qualifications. One is se- 
lected ; and, after a world of maneuvring, the nobleman moving 
heaven and earth to do “the snob,” and the latter returning the 
compliment with interest, the dealer parts with his courser, receiv- 
ing in swop one or two others of the same species, and an accept- 
ance, at three months or so, for the “boot.” Among the prelimina- 
ries to the transfer, the trader is required to give a written warranty 
of soundness—the gentleman merely his word to that effect ; and 
whatever may be contended for the chivalry of this age, give me 
the former, before the latter, if it cost a premium of a hundred 
per cent, 

It is nonsense to suppose that any respectable dealers go to 
market and purposely lay in an assortment of cripples. ‘The reader 
smiles: | am not extolling the principles of these men, but they 
have no necessity to do so; they are overstocked in the commodity 
by their customers. I know it is the fashion to consider them as 
possessed of less conscience than the very devil himself. No 
doubt they are not very scrupulous ; but they are sorely tempted ; 
treated by all who approach them as fair and common spoil ; ; what- 
ever their vices, they are a long-suffering race. Buta few Mondays 
since, while lounging against one of the pillars in the ride at 'Tat- 
tersall’s, [ accidentally overheard a conversation between Lord 
, a leading Meltonian, and , the celebrated Piccadilly 
dealer, to the following effect :— 

“| want some nags, ,’ said the peer: “ but there is no money 
to be had; will you take a bill?” 

“If your Lordship will be so good as to look in,” replied the in- 
terrogatee, “we shall be able to arrange it, | dare say ;” adding, 
with the look and accents of a martyr, “this has been an uncommon 
season for paper, no doubt.” 

Now, the dealer being thus compelled to receive a horde of the 
halt and blind, does any one imagine him bound to transform his 
establishment into a life asylum for the sufferers thus thrust upon 
him. He has been “done” by a conventionalism, founded and 
supported by society ; and upon that society he retorts the injury 
inflicted at its hands. ‘The stranger’s foot is upon the artistically 
laid straw wherewith his yard is carpeted. Behold! the visitor is 
‘in search of a horse ;” let him have in mind the trite, but whole- 
some axiom attributed to the donkey, when he danced among the 
chickens. ‘This consideration, however, does not belong to the 
design in hand; my purpose is to shew the extent and operation 
of our horse production at the present day ; the position into which 
the dealer is forced, by the machinery of his commerce, being 
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merely adduced to account for the indifferent goods so constantly 
seen in his stores. ‘The largest and least objectionable supply of 
horses to be met with at any one establishment in London, is that 
assembled at Tattersall’s every Monday in the year. The charac- 
ter of the stock exhibited for sale, and the prices which it realizes, 
afford the best standard whereby to form a just opinion of English 
stud statistics. From the high consideration in which the head of 
that firm is held by foreigners, a large share of the racing stock— 
sires and brood mares—exported, is either procured by his agency 
or at his suggestion. What extent that exportation averages yearly 
I am not able to pronounce; but when the minor foreign agents, 
such as Kirby of York, and Litchwald, send out of the country 
from two hundred to three hundred each, annually, a guess may be 
made at the scale upon which the gross traffic is conducted. Slight 
as this sketch is of the business done at one of the principal me- 
tropolitan horse marts, coupled with such notices of other leading 
establishments as I may be able to offer in succeeding numbers, 
tolerably sound data will be afforded of the present condition of 
horse production and horse trading in England. C. 
London Sporting Review for July, 1841. 





KENTUCKY AND THE KENTUCKIANS. 





Written forthe American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine. 





Leavine Madisonville in the best possible humor with myself, 
in consequence of the practical joke I had played, I rode on in the 
direction of Morganfield, cheerfully musing upon the singular and 
really unique character of the Kentuckians. 

There is no mistake, thought I, in the fact that a Kentuckian is 
a peculiar being, and as much unlike any other citizen or subject 
as one class of civilized and Christian people, living in the same 
age, can be unlike another. It is nota mere romance and a vulgar 
byeword and belief, that “a Kentuckian is a Kentuckian all the 
world over.” I have some time believed that there was not much 
difference between the people of particular sections of country, 
nor of different countries, in their traits of character. But this 
notion is wrong. Every family shews, to an observing eye, its 
marked peculiarities. And neighborhoods, sections of country, and 
nations, are subject to the same law. Some of these differ in very 
few respects. Occasionally these differences are slight, and, to 
casual observers, indistinct. But there will yet be found a differ- 
ence in the public morals, the religious opinions, the manners and 
customs which prevail; nay even of features, complexion, and 
countenance, to which these other give rise. ‘The Kentuckian is 
fortunate or unfortunate in having characteristics strongly marked 
and distinct from any other clan or people—unique. 
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Your genuine Kentuckian is, in the first place, “a fellow of infi- 
nite humor.” With a sense of the ludicrous in men and circum- 
stances extremely lively and acute, he has a vivacity—what is often 
called, for what reason I know not, an animal life—a flow of lan- 
guage and a richness of fancy truly Hibernian, and altogether ca- 
pable of sustaining him in any effort he may make to point them 
out to his company. ‘This humor is really one of the predominant 
traits of his character. He jokes, on all occasions, every body. 
Nor is he at all unwilling to be joked himself. “Give as well as 
take” is his maxim. A better natured nor a fairer man never lived 
than the true son of the “ dark and bloody ground !” 

I never shall forget the surprise which a party of Bostonians 
exhibited at the following incident in a stage coach. The genuine 
Yankee, by the way, whatever qualities of fellowship he may have 
—and he has many and noble ones—has not a facility of making 
acquaintances. He is proud, dignified, and suspicious. We had 
ridden, after a start in the night, many miles on the turnpike from 
Louisville to Lexington. The daylight shewed many of the pas- 
sengers reeling and nodding as on steel springs, in their slumbers, 
and others musingly looking out of the windows at the scenery. 
One of the gentlemen on the front seat, awakening up from a deep 
sleep, sat for a few moments with his crumpled hat in his hand, 
gaping occasionally, and looking very grim and dissatisfied at some- 
thing—we knew not what, and cared ‘little, for he was a very dry 
uninteresting personage in his appearance. Suddenly seeing ahead, 
and sitting on the fence, a middle aged negro, who was just so far 
on his road to his morning toil, he pushed his hand into his coat 
pocket, and reaching forth a letter, exclaimed very distinctly— 
“Here, boy!” Cuffee very dexterously alighted with a leap from 
the fence, and ran out to meet the stage, now passing in a brisk 
trot. ‘The stage passed swiftly on, the passenger vociferating— 
Master—letter—a thousand dollars—Louisville—Mississippi—J ohn 
Jones of Bourbon—now—now—now—now—dollar—now, now—trou- 
ble—now—now—now, &c. &e. Ke. 

Meanwhile Cuffee ran on about at the top of his speed, stretching 
and grabbing for the extended letter; his upturned eyes staring like 
black glass beads afloat in yellow cream, and through his grinning 
white teeth brokenly muttering —“ Yes Sa—now !—Yes, Sa—Yes, 
Sa !—Now !—&c. &c., until, with the drops of sweat, “ glistening 
as dew ” upon his black face, he failed in his speed, and the stage, 
unflagging, passed on. Kentuck withdrew himself into the stage, 
put his crumpled letter into his pocket, and burst out into a fit of 
loud and happy laughter. At this signal all gave way ; the Boston 
folk joined in the merriment, and a merrier peal of joy never rang 
along those morning woods, I know. Looking afar back, I could 
see “the boy” walking half bent, wiping his brow with his sleeve, 
and shaking his head with an air, whether in laughter, in anger, or 
in doubt, I could not from the distance distinguish. He slowly re- 
sumed his seat on the rail, and the stage making a turn in the road, 
hid him from my view. 


During this scene, which was not of short duration, a majority 
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of the passengers supposing the affair in earnest, were leaning for- 
ward with sympathising carnestness to catch the unintelligible 
jumble of words which our friend so vehemently and volubly 
poured forth in his message to the negro. While the Eastern lady, 
with an admirable presence of mind, called out—* Father, do call 
James to tell the driver to stop!” 

The Kentuckian is proverbially warm-hearted—which means 
that he is a philanthropist in practice, kindly in his feelings to- 
wards his fellow men, warmly attached to his family, relations and 
friends, and sympathising with them in all their situations in life, 
he is active in helping them whether in peace or war. 

That these people are brave is the natural result of circumstances. 
There is nothing more unreasonable in the opinion that one people 
should be braver than another, than that they should be more intel- 
lectual, more pious, or more industrious. Indeed it is a more natu- 
ral result. ‘The latter two of these instanced qualities are purely 
the result of the circumstances of education, through the force of 
manners, customs, and public opinion. National bravery is a result 
of the same causes, but is besides, as is intellectuality, hereditary. 
It is believed to be just as heritable as stature, proportion, features, 
complexion, countenance, or the color of the hair and eyes, in the 
offspring. And there are few well-informed or moderately observ- 
ing persons who doubt that these physical qualities are transmissi- 
ble to offspring, through whole families, and sometimes through 
entire nations. Witness the Esquimaux, the Scotch, and the Pata- 
gonians. Tor although the sizes of the first and last, ‘and the sandy 
hair and light eyes of the other, may be caused originally by cli- 
mate, they nevertheless become hereditary. Because if the climate 
influenced the individual only, and directly (not through his ances- 
try), the ¢nfant of the Esquimaux or Norwegian might be as large 
as that of the Patagonian—and the Scottish child as dark-skinned, 
black-haired, and black-eyed, as the little Italian. Are they so?— 
Certainly not. 

But mental and moral qualities are just as hereditary as the phy- 
sical; first because natural endowments, such as beauty of form, 
strength, &c. &c. (if indeed they are not the result of various in- 
visible external circumstances, too,) are transmissible from parents 
to offspring: and also for the reason that accidental formations and 
qualities, or (if the doubt expressed in parenthesis No. 1 be true) 
those which are more visibly and palpably made by external causes, 
such as diseases of the parents, &c. &c., are often observed to fol- 
low the law of “like producing like,” and shew in the child the 
natural defect, where it was an accidental and original injury in the 
father. 

Now there is an absolute, though as yet unexplained, perhaps 
inexp:icable, connection between the body and the mind, between 
the physical and mento-moral structure. indeed these latter de- 
pend often on the state of the others for their existence. A man 
worn down by the pain and languor of physical suffering—of sick- 
hess or constant disease—has not his mental or moral faculties in 
a state of vigor and action. With his body trembling with feeble- 
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ness and faintness, his spirits are not lively, his courage strong, 
nor his energies invigorated and active. They will partake of the 
state of his bedy, becoming languid, feeble and timid. Nor is the 
mind often, at work or play, industrious, when the body is in repose. 
They sleep together. When the mind arouses first, and dreams, it 
is an exception to the general rule. Itis called a phenomenon. If 
their moral and mental qualities are dependent upon, and sometimes 
the direct result of, the state ef the physical faculties: and if the 
physical structure and faculties (whether those natural or acciden- 
tal, permanent or temporary,) are hereditary, then are the others 
(the qualities of the mind) also hereditary ? 

“ But whither all this philosophising and impractical specula- 
tion ?” some quarter-race loving reader will indignantly and con- 
temptuously inquire? Directly to the main proposition of this head 
of the present article—that the Kentuckians were, by the force of 
circumstances, and by inheritance (nature), a brave people; and 
thence by a short and extremely natural transition to the Quarter 
Race. 

The State of Kentucky was the first settled of the Western 
States. It was the neutral and yet the “dark and bloody ground ” 
of the Aborigines, their hunting forests and land of battles. Its 
wildness of wood and scene—its rivers and its salt licks—the 
boundless forests of huge trees, and dense and tangled cane-brakes 
—made it the resort of myriads of wild animals, from the mam- 
moth elk and buffaloe, to the deer, turkey, and squirrel. These 
brought to it all the tribes of the vicinity in quest of game as sub- 
sistence. None dared to settle and claimit. That tribe would have 
been the “natural enemy” of an alliance of all other tribes. It 
would have been “eaten up!” But—no. There was one tribe 
which desperately ventured to make that attempt. It was a tribe 
from the sunrise. It was rather a branch of a great nation of that 
region, a tribe of “ paler faces,” though sun-burned by exposure ; of 
softer features, and complexion, and manners; yet with features of 
face and character, hardened and strengthened by toil, and priva- 
tion, and danger; a people of peace, yet ready and willing, for the 
support and protection of their wives and children, to pass the 
most frightful scenes of bloodshed and war, and the train of mise- 
ries which war brings with it; a race who dwelt on their own hills 
and in their own vallies, amidst smiling fields of green maize and 
yellow waving wheat, in tents of weod and stone, and variously 
wrought blocks of burnt and painted earth, “in summer shelter and 
in winter shade,” with good tents for their horses and their gentle 
buffaloe, which yield them labor, and milk, and butter; dwelling in 
present peace, comfort, plenty, and safety, they were still willing, 
tor the sake of their posterity, to go to the wide, dark, forest-wild, 
to exchange plenty for want, cemfort for exposure and suffering— 
the quiet of peace for the excitements of alarm—their security for 
absolute, pressing, arduous, and terrible danger—the dangers of 
the flood, the dangers of starvation, the dangers of reptiles and wild 
beasts, the fiercer and more fatal dangers, which sought them, the 
danger, of a merciless, war-loving, peace-despising, savage foe, 
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with the watchfulness and sharp cunning and instinct of beasts 
and birds of prey, with a malice and hatred of which the heart ot 
man and fiend alone know. ‘That tribe, leaving the abodes of so- 
cial and civilized life, came to a savage land to dwell in tents over- 
hung with darkness anddanger! Was there a coward among them ? 
Man, woman, and child—were they not all brave? Their history 
is known. Skirmishes and single combats with the foe—ambus- 
cades—midnight family attacks—sieges—determined and enduring 
—great battles, bloody and disastrous—the rout, the dispersion, the 
breaking up of associated strength, of organized action—the scat- 
tered and disorderly pursuit of the individuals of the armies—the 
close and unequal struggle—the death stab—the yell of victory— 
the scalp and the scalp- -dance—the imprisonment—the journey— 
the mock-politeness—the jokes, verbal and practical—the village 
—the savage curiosity—the savage ferocity and joy—the council 
of war, black and grim and sile nt——the sentence—the torture—pro- 
tracted and bitter, and revengeful—the shivering and dismembered 
limbs—the eyes put out with brands of fire—the lacerated and torn 
tongue—a people of blood around him—an wnavenging God in the 
calm blue heavens above—woimen his tormenters! His wife and 
children the witnesses of his pangs—the instant sufferers at the 
burning stake, when he shall “ have ceased from troubling and be 
at rest!” Heaven! could a coward thus suffer? Could any but 
brave hearts dare such deaths? So suffered Knight, and Crawford, 
and Smith, and Wells, and many others. Such men were Clark, 
Boone, Harrod, Bryant, Patterson, Kenton, McArthur, and many 
more known and unknown brave men. ‘I‘hey were the first settlers 
of Kentucky. Could the cheldren of such men and such women, 
who as wives and daughters followed them, and suffered amid scenes 
like these, be otherwise than by inheritance brave? If the fore- 
going reasoning be fallacious, and the principle of hereditary des- 
cent go no further than for the parent to bless the child with a pair 
of cross-eyes, a red head, a hair lip, or a pug nose, still it may be 
asked—Could children be reared and educated amid scenes and cir- 
cumstances such as these, without being imbued with that spirit 
which they so directly and strongly tend to cultivate and produce ? 
And could their children listen to these tales of courage and hardi- 
hood, without admiring, and wishing to imitate these honored and 
glorious heroes? | wot not. Kentuckians, then—the descendants 
of these early settlers—are brave, and what is more, they have a 
decided right to be brave. 

The love of romance, the generosity, the hospitality, the love of 
the ladies, and of the “ horse and hound,” are all as certainly Ken- 
tucky characteristics, and as readily and rationally accounted for, 
as that of bravery. I shall only speculate on that noblest of feel- 
ings, hospitality. 

In all new and wild countries—except among savages—hospitality 
is a cardinal virtue. In the first instance it is a matter of necessity. 
The people are bound together by a sympathy of common wants 
and common dangers. ‘I‘hey are alike dependent on each other’s 
help for subsistence and for safety. Hence there is a chain of 
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brotherhood among strangers. ‘This virtue is a very inexpensive 
one, too. ‘The customs of the neighborhood and country do net 
lead the stranger to expect much ceremonious attention. ‘The cir- 
cumstances of the case do not allow it. What the family have are 
not articles of commerce. ‘That odious fellow, the middleman be- 
tween two others, who, wishing to exchange their commodities at 
different times, leave the one sort (the meal, for example,) at his 
store, and not wanting his neighbor’s meat quite yet, and fearing it 
will not keep, takes a representative of its value—little round pieces 
of tin, or gold, or silver, or shells, with an understanding that he 
can have the meat, when he wants it, for a certain number of these 
baubles, proportioned to the amount of meal he left or sold, and the 
quantity of meat he wants, or will buy, and to the comparative es- 
timation in which the neighbors (or the dealers) hold the meal and 
the meat; this shop-keeper (calling himself now a merchant), lazy 
and unproductive, but useful conveniences among men, has not yet 
gone into our Western Paradise. ‘The surplus production is not 
ever for barter either. For all produce the same things. Nor for 
sale, for the same reason, and because there are no little pieces of 
stamped metal, to represent a pound of venison, or a yard of buck- 
skin. It is therefore for the stranger—who may one day help them 
similarly. ‘This is the hospitality of the new settlement. ‘The 
Kentuckian, having this sort in common with all Western People, 
has it from another cause common to all slaye-holding communi- 
ties. People who do not hire others for the especial work which 
they, at any particular time, want done, and then discharge them 
until another occasion requires, as the employer in the “ free State” 
does—but who, on the contrary, have the laborers as property—for 
life—as in slave countries, must find daily, almost, a great deal of 
leisure time on their servants’ hands. Hence, if they are sociable, 
and love company and the society of friends or strangers, what a 
diminutien of the trouble and expense of hospitality? If the host 
live in the country, how easy for those slaves to produce surplus 
food for “ the stranger that is to be within his gate”? How easy 
to order the slave “to wait upon the gentleman while he is with 
us?” -And it may be added—how pleasant to the gentleman to be 
so attended? And are these, then, the causes of a feeling so ge- 
nerous, so noble, so disinterested, as hospitality? Y es—exactly. 
Just so disinterested is the origin of the child’s love for his mother. 
Selfishness and dependence upon her for its support creates that 
love. But cherished and cultivated, it becomes a far stronger, no- 
bler feeling. It sacrifices self. Filial love will in the end die for 
a mother’s safety or a mother’s honor. So with hospitality. An 
old Virginian or Kentuckian, whose hospitality springs originally 
from a cause so trifliag and unworthy, will in the end, if his negroes 
be sick or absent, beg the stranger to “alight,” snd will in his 
own person, unused to labor, attend to the wants of horseman and 
horse, in preference to losing the society of a jolly companion or a 
sensible, well-informed gentleman of good manners, refined feelings, 
and proper principles. 

But the Kentuckian has objectionable features in his character. 
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“ They say”—who is a great liar,—‘“ they say” he doasts of his many 
good qualities. If this be true, what is the amount of the charge. 
“ He is a clever fellow, and, being sensible, he knows it. And he 
has also the good sense (not to say good taste) to tell the poor peo- 
ple, who have not the sense to see them, that he does possess these 
good qualities ”—that is all. But I have observed further that they 
who make this charge against our friend, are very slyly, but sufh- 
ciently boasting themselves. ‘They at least say—‘“ the Kentuckians 
brag—lI don’t.” 

Somewhere about this point, these reflections were broken off 
by my observing three horsemen coming along the road about a 
half-mile before me. ‘They were leading a horse. Notwithstand- 
ing this circumstance, however, they came so slowly that my old 
mare made three-fourths of the distance before we met at the ta 
vern (Jackson’s) eleven miles from Madisonville. Here we stopped 
and so must the reader. 

Gentle reader—for very gentle and docile must you be, if you 
have followed me to this point—you have here a mixture of philo- 
sophy, anecdote, history, and political economy. ‘The writer of 
all this fairly intended to have given you the story at once, and 
without digression or parenthesis. But the fact cannot now be 
concealed that he writes more for his own gratification and improve- 
ment, than the reader’s If the humor takes him it shall be soon 
forthcoming. Otherwise the reader must console himself with the 
belief that nothing very entertaining is lost in its omission. 

De vta. 








The Veterinarian. 
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RESPIRATION, 


ITS MECHANISM AND CHARACTERS ABSTRACTEDLY CONSIDERED. 





BY MR. R. PRITCHARD, V. S.,. WOLVERHAMPTON. 





{Continued from our last Number, page 459 





Tue impediments to free respiration in the healthy horse are 
affairs of the greatest importance, to the trainer of the race-horse 
more especially ; with the rider to hounds they are next in amount 
of consideration; and of considerable moment to every man that 
rides or drives fast. ‘They consist of whatever obstructs or hinders 
the facile easy movement of the respiratory mechanism. First in 
magnitude is an accumulation of the adipose substance, and more 
particularly within the chest, beneath the serous tunic upon its in- 
ternal walls, and about the base of the heart. Here this material 
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seriously impedes respiration by diminishing the capacity or space 
of the pulmonary chambers and the expansion of the lungs. There 
is in the healthy condition of the heart ample room within the pe- 
ricardium for all its motions ; and, as the first act of the organ is to 
contract, the chamber is always efficient in space for the returning 
dilatation of its walls; therefore a deposit of fat about the base of 
the heart does not impede its movements by lessening the extent 
of the cavity of the sac, but by diminishing the rythm, more espe- 
cially of the right auricle and ventricle. This being, as I before 
stated, the respiratory portion of the organ, an accumulation of fat 
interfering with the vibration of these cavities must impede the 
mechanism of respiration. A load of adipose substance, situated 
externally of the chest, is not only a burden upon the muscular 
fibres, but a dead weight upon the ribs to be moved by the inspira- 
tory muscles. Whatever may be the apparent enlargement of the 
substance of the muscles in the fatted horse, not one fibre of the 
motor tissue is increased by such growth; it is wholly of inactive 
material. ‘The accumulation of fat within the cavity of the abdo- 
men, between the peritoneum and the fascia of the muscles—be- 
neath the surfaces of the peritoneum generally, as in the omentum, 
mesentery, or intestines—is an inactive weight upon the expiratory 
muscles, and to be moved by their power of contractility. The 
blood in circulation may impede respiration by volume or quality ; 
the composition of the blood is not a subject entering into the me- 
chanism of respiration: suflice it to say, that whatever constituent 
or component lessens the power of self-repulsion in the particles of 
the blood, lessens in fluidity, and consequently requires a greater 
propelling power. If sanguineous plethora exists in the system, 
both the heart and the lungs must increase their action in force 
and frequency in order to effect the circulation. A load of ingesta 
in the stomach, or fecal matter in the intestines, mechanically im- 
pedes respiration, by offering resistance to the contraction of the 
diaphragm in inspiration, and to the abdominal muscles in expi- 
ration. 

The characters of respiration in health, in the quiescent state of 
the animal, consist of a regular, uniform, gentle, and easy move- 
ment of the flanks, belly, and ribs: a placid rising and falling of 
these parts, recurring in almost imperceptible succession, from four 
to eight times in a minute, and very nearly effected by the action 
of the diaphragm and the elasticity of the structures of the chest 
and lungs alone. By exercise these movements in the respiratory 
machine are increased in frequency and extent proportionate with 
the exertion of the animal, whether arising from the velocity of his 
speed, or his efforts to advance in drawing a load: and the rapidity 
of respiration is capable of increasing in number as to exceed even 
that of the pulse itself, and yet subside gradually to its former state 
of tranquillity and repose without any injurious effect on any part 
of the respiratory apparatus. The extent to which quick respira- 
tion may be carried, and its continuation urged with impunity, de- 
pends upon the degree of resistance offered by the above-named 
impediments. The less the obstruction to the movements of the 
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machine, the sooner the rapid breathing becomes tranquil. This 
is the character of respiration in an animal of vigorous health, and 
in which the resistance of the previously described opposing accu- 
mulations has been removed—a state commonly termed “ condition,’ 
or “ fit to go.” 

The inspiration and expiration are equal in the healthy horse in 
quick and in ordinary breathing, except the return of blood to the 
heart is very rapid, when there i is occasional sighing. In this case 
the mutual balance, or proportionate number of the heart’s contrac- 
tions to each respiration, is disturbed. Four pulsations to one res- 
piration is the natural standard of relationship, and when this is 
interrupted proportionate derangement succeeds. When the number 
of pulsations is increased during inspiration, the lungs shew signs 
of engorgement; the spleen is “liable to distention, and afflux of 
blood iato the portal system may take place. ‘This is of great im- 
portance to the knowledge of men on the ‘Turf, as jockies, and will 
be the more obvious on a view of the action of the glottis during 
respirauon. During great efforts of the animal the olottis i is closed, 
and respiration suspended for the short period of considerable ex- 
ertion. Sporting men well know that a horse can make but one 
great struggle in arace: to use their own diction, “ loose his head, 
and you finish ;” and this is owing tothe continuance of the heart’s 
action during a closed state of the glottis, and consequent engorge- 
ment of the lungs. But this state of the chest can be endured 
only for a very short period: the glottis is opened, the atmospheric 
air rushes through the trachea to the lungs, and the whole of the 
respiratory musc do ‘s are seen actively engaged in restoring the con- 
sensus between the respiration and the circulation, which is soon 
accomplished, provided the animal is in vigorous health and good 
wind. If a horse labors under any of the impediments to respira- 
tion, more especially fat accumulated in idleness, or too little work 
for the food he has been indulged with, it will be found that the res- 
pirations increase more than the pulse during strong exercise, be- 
coming, instead of one to four, only one to two, or two to three 
Take a horse that is ridden moderately as a hack, and lives on 
good food, and a liberal allowance of it, the interstices of his mus- 
cles filled up, and his neck full and firm in the subflavum, and pre- 
sume that he has had a moderate allowance of water, and been at 
exercise for an hour, and discharged the fecal contents of the 
rectuin—let him trot smartly, or hand canter over a fallow or soft 
turf field for fifteen minutes, and his respirations will have increased 
to 35 or 40, and his pulse to 70 or 80; but the respiration will con- 
tinue equal, accompanied with frequent sighs, or long inspirations, 
arisiuv, as before stated, from an increased action in the venous 
circulation, and a consequent augmentation of blood in the cave 
and lurge veins entering the chest. ‘The sounds of the heart are 
altere!, and reflux of blood is observed in the jugulars to be much 
more taan during slow or walking exercise ; however, this tumult 
and conmotion of the chest will gradually subside to its ordinary 
repose, if the horse is allowed to remain quiet for a short time, and 
the inconvenience that has been given to the animal by the exertion 
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will be so trifling as to leave no visible signs of its existence. On 
the other hand, let us suppose a thorough-bred horse brought to the 
post, having gone through his usual training, and a degree of work 
equal to the removal from his system of every particle of impeding 
material to respiration, and consequently with an invigorated ner- 
vous energy in all his muscles, a moderate gallop of half a mile 
would scarcely disturb his ordinary pulse or respirations. If he 
runs his two and a half or three miles in a race strongly contested, 
his respiration increases in number to two-thirds that of his pulse, 
with reflux of blood into the large veins: still the inspiration and 
expiration will be equal, with much less sighing and prolonged in- 
spirations occurring; and the ordinary breathing will the more 
quickly return on the horse resuming a tranquil state, as compared 
with the previous illustration. 

From the foregoing remarks, it will be observed, that the charac- 
ter of respiration in health is the equality of the two actions of the 
thorax, dilatation and contraction ; a reciprocal action of inspiration 
and expiration of uniform extent. Whenever this mutuality in the 
respiration is disturbed, disease exists in some part of the respira- 
tory machine, and some impediment is operating, proceeding from 
a change of structure or function, or both. Inspiration may be 
quick or slow, short or prolonged, regular or interrupted, difficult 
or facile, thoracic or diaphragmatic, painful, limited, or exten- 
sive. 

‘The movements in expiration may be hurried or prolonged, labo- 
rious and convulsive, or both these acts of breathing may be at the 
same time exceedingly limited or extensive ; the whole having 
many modifications, and severally arising from particular causes 
and influences, thus constituting, in the performance of respiration, 
signs and characters of many diseases of the utmost importance in 
veterinary pathology. It is an attempt to describe, unmixed with 
any other symptoms, these indications of disorder that I principally 
intend by this essay ; and in whatever degree I may fail to accom- 
plish the task, I shall feel gratified if I succeed in making the pro- 
duction in some measure useful to the reader. 

The Character of Respiration in Disease.—I will commence with 
the nasal passages, the changes of structure occurring in them, 
either temporary or permanent, which obstruct the ingress and 
egress of air to the lungs, and thereby alter the character of respi- 
ration. First, in enumeration, we have a tumefied state of the 
Schneiderian membrane from inflammatory action in catarrh, which 
in mild cases is not visible in the movements of the chest: but, 
when the affection is severe, and inflammation runs high, with effu- 
sion into the mucous and submucous tissues, then the air to and 
from the lungs is impeded and sensibly felt. Occasionally the tur- 
binata are enlarged, commonly on one side, possibly on both, ad- 
vancing into the nasal fossa. Fractures of the face, and accumu- 
lations of pus in the maxillary sinus, also diminish the caliber of 
the passages. ‘The pituitary membrane is subject to polypi* and 


* The French speak of polypi of the nasal membrane. I never saw a case myself, but 
steatoma upon the velum |! have witnessed 


Mr. J. Sewell, of Brighton, had a case of polypus in the right nostril of a horse, which 
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steatoma: the latter are sometimes formed upon the posterior sur 
face of the velum palati; in each of these cases the inspiration is 
prolonged, and there is more or less roaring in ordinary breathing 

If by excitement of the animal the breathing is quickened, roaring 
is heard in expiration as well as inspiration, and the former, which 
before was shorter, is now equally prolonged with the inspiration. 
The glottis comes next for consideration. Whatever may tend to 

lessen the dimension of this aperture to the trachea will most cer- 
tainly affect the respiration. ‘The various changes arising from 
disease in this part of the respiratory canal are, thickening of the 

lining membrane; ulceration of it; atrophy and hypertrophy of 
the laryngeal muscles; ossification of the cartilages forming the 
glottis ; defective nervous influence to the muscles of the larynx : 

tumors external of the glottis, or enlargement of the salivary 
glands, producing constriction by pressure : any of these abnormal 
alterations of structure produce an impediment to the ingress and 
egress of air in respiration. ‘The inspiration is thereby prolonged 
in ordinary breathing during moderate exertion, but, if the respira- 
tion is hurried, the inspiration and expiration are nearly equal. 
The change in the character of the inspiration is accompanied by 
an increase and alteration of the blowing sound natural to the glot- 
tis, or a whistling or roaring is audible, according to the degree of 
obstruction through the aperture, and the extent of exertion to 
which the horse is submitted. It is remarkable, in all cases of ob- 
struction through the glottis, that the inspiration is more difficult 
than the expiration ; and all the irregular or morbid sounds arising 
from disease of the larynx are sounds of inspiration, coughing ex- 
cepted, while those natural to the animal are sounds of expiration ; 
such are neighing and snorting. Our best veterinary writer, Mr. 
Percivall, in his Lectures, ascribes snorting to inspiration ; but this 
is an error: itis a long, powerful, and sonorous expiration. In all 
cases of roaring the sound is emitted during inspiration ; and it is 
only under violent continued exertion that a horse can be heard to 
roar in expiration, and even then it is much less audible than in 
inspiration. ‘I'his very important character of diseased respiration 
—roaring—is seated in the larynx, which is the ordinary situation 
of the disease, and arises from one er other of the merbid and ab- 
normal changes before enumerated. 

A horse may roar from some obstruction within his head, his 
windpipe, er lungs; but such cases are anomalous, and but rarely 
met with. ‘This character of diseased wind is ordinarily the con- 
sequence of inflamed larynx, whether it is a complication of catarrh, 
strangles, or other afiection: and every man in the profession that 
has seen much practice, must have experienced the fact. Our late 
Professor of the Veterinary College, Mr. Coleman, a keen observer, 
and seldom wrong in whatever related to the horse, was of opinion 


he removed by slitting up the ala to the superior angle and dragging it away, repturing the 
pedicle at its base, and the case did well.—The Veterinarian for 1536, p. 400. 

Mr. Brown, of Melton Mowbray, relates a case as occurring in the stomach of a horse.— 
The Veterinarian for 1834, p. 76. 

Mr. Godworth, of Driffield, gives a case of polypus in the pharynx of a mare: and at page 
€31 of “The Veterinarian” for 1831, a contributor under the signature T.—Youatt—appears 
to be quite familiar with them: consequently there can be no doubt as to the horse being 
@n animal subject to them. 
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that roarers were good winded ;—I will here introduce his own 
words: “ Roaring is produced from various causes ; the membrane 
lining the windpipe becomes thickened from inflammation, and 
throws forth coagulable lymph in various forms. Sometimes it is 
found extending across the windpipe ; so that, when the air rushes 
out of the lungs, it goes against the lymph, and occasions roaring. 
It is truly astonishing that a roarer is a good-winded horse: to 
many it appears notso; but yetitisafact. You shall hear a horse 
in a coach roar for some little time before you meet him; but bad 
as he appears, the moment he stops he shall cease to roar, and his 
breath shall be no more oppressed, nor his flanks heave any more 
than any other horse in the coach. The fact is, the horse’s lungs 
are good, but the coagulable lymph thrown across the windpipe in- 
tercepts the air passing from the lungs in expiration, and produces 
this noise.” [am nota little surprised that so ingenious and talented 
aman as Mr. Coleman was, should have formed such an opinion 
as to the ordinary seat, cause, and effect of roaring, that, because 
the lungs were not diseased, the horse’s wind was good. If there 
is obstruction of the air passing to and from the lungs, the respira- 
tion is certainly imperfect. One portion of the respiratory machine 
is perfect, another part of it is defective, and this defect will and 
does interfere with the whole. However, practical information 
must always take precedence of theoretical knowledge, and the 
truth of the subject is, that roarers are not of good wind. If ridden 
to hounds, and the pace is fast, and the country heavy, they become 
blown, fall at their fences, stop, heave at the flanks badly enough, 
and the noise they make is very much increased. Horses that 
only whistle in strong galloping will roar when pressed with hounds 
in deep ground. Mr. Percivall tried an experiment upon the tra- 
chea, by tying a tape round the tube one-third of the way down 
the néck. The animal roared when the ligature was moderately 
tight; and when the windpipe was compressed to half its size it 
produced whistling. This appears the reverse of my statement ; 
but the experiment failed to give the true result as it occurs in 
horses made roarers by the ordinary process of disease. Mr. Per- 
civall’s experiment sets the question at rest as to the seat of whist- 
ling not having place in the windpipe, because whistling is a mild 
form of roaring, which the experiment by ligature would shew to 
be a more extensive disease than actual roaring ; while at the same 
time it has been proved to me by experience, repeatedly confirmed 
upon the backs of animals thus affected, that we first hear, when 
galloping a whistler, a something in his breathing, to use the words 
of an old friend and very good judge, “not quite right.” As the 
horse proceeds, this sound grows more distinct and remarkable ; 
at length he is heard to whistle, and provided the trial is sufficiently 
prolonged and severe, the whistler will disclose that he also roars. 
However, there are whistlers that require more than others to make 
them roar; but put weight upon their backs, and get them into a 
stiff country with hounds and a good fox, and there are few whist- 
lers who will not discover themselves distinct roarers. I mention 
this circumstance not as a mode of detection, but to shew the na 
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ture of the disease. Whistling, therefore, is a modification of 
roaring, and very commonly terminates in the exclamatory form of 
the affection. 

The Veterinarian, 1841. [To be continued.} 





WOLF HUNTING IN ARKANSAS. 


[An Officer of the 4th Infantry writes us from Cantonment Gib- 
son, giving us an extremely interesting extract from the Hunting 
Journal of the Officers stationed there. It was not sent for publi- 
cation, but our friend has kindly given us permission to do so, if 
we think proper. We shall be glad to hear from him and his fre- 
quently. | . 

* * * Tsee that S , of Van Buren, has told you that he 
has been promised a leaf from our Journal here. If it will afford 
you any gratification I willingly give it. He makes a slight mis- 
take when he says we caught our wolves with three greyhounds— 
add five or six more, with thirty or forty fox-hounds, and you’ll have 
something near the number. When we run them with the common 
hounds we generally start in a cane-brake, and take stands—in this 
way we seldom lose them. With the greyhounds we take the 
prairie, and start and catch him in two, three, or four miles, accord- 
ing to the start. There is little variety in it, but much exercise 
and amusement. 

The following is not a list of the whole—in many instances we 
have failed to put down the number. Sometimes catching three or 
four a day, we have only marked the day upon which we caught. 
You will call us, no doubt, very indefatigable hunters. 








1840. August 14. Wolf. 1840. Dec. 16. Wolf. 
és “ 617. Fox. as “ 23: Well. 
6 “« 618. Fox. , “ “ 24. Wolf. 
“« Sept. 5. Fox. 1841. Jan. 1. Wolf. 
“ ‘6 7. Fox. * “ 3. Wolf. 
7 “ 8. Fox. “ “ 622. Wolf. 
e 6 y, Catamount. " “ 623. Wolf. 
“c 6 17. Fox. ” “ 25. Wolf. 
“ 6 18. Fox. “ “ 20. Fou. 
“ 66 26. Wolf. “ Feb. 8. Fox. 
es és 27. Catamount. - “«  ¢ Feu 
“ Oct. 2. Fox. * “ 21. Wolf. 
$6 6s 17. Wolf. “ 622. Wolf. 
$6 “ 27. Badger. “ March 12. Wolf. 
6 $6 29. Fox. co ¢ 13: Well. 
¢ “ 30. Fox. 4 th. ea, Hee, 
« Nov. 2. Wolf. “April 24. Fox. 
6 $s 10. Wolf. * “- 7. Fen. 

Dec. 15. Wolf. 
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Add about forty more wolves, eight or nine cats, and twenty 
foxes, and you will have about the number we have caught. The 
wolf we caught on the 14th of August was rather an old one—he 
measured six feet from his nose to his rump, and weighed one hun- 
dred pounds. He had been caught in steel traps three times— 
once by the right fore leg, which was off; once by the ear and by 
the tail, both of which he was minus. Notwithstanding the loss of 
his foot he ran six hours. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Your ob’t serv’t, T. H. P. 





THE FOWLING-PIECE. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE OAKLEIGH SHOOTING CODE.” 





[Concluded from the July Number, page 383.] 





TAKING AIM. 

Wuen the dog points, or when birds rise near to the shooter, he 
should immediately draw back both hammers with the right thumb ;* 
but should the birds rise at a considerable distance, to save time he 
need only cock one barrel, as in this case he has only to fire once. 
He should never be in haste. It is more prudent to let the bird 
escape than to fire hastily. If on open ground, he should not fire 
until the bird is more than twenty yards distant. He should be 
deliberate in bringing up the piece to his shoulder, and in making | 
it to bear on the object, but the moment he has brought it to bear, 
the finger should act in co-operation with the eye, the eye being 
kept open the while, so that the shooter may see whether the bird 
falls, or feathers fall from it, for if he does not see it distinctly at 
the moment of firing, there is something defective in his system of 
taking aim. 

The shooter, when learning, should never aim directly at the 
body of a hare on foot, or of a bird onthe wing. This precaution 
is scarcely necessary when the motion of the object is slow, but 
by habituating himself to it on all occasions, he will the sooner 
become an adept. His mark should be the head, the legs, or a 
wing, if within twenty yards. When further off, he should make 
some allowance, according to the distance and speed of the object 
moving. His aim should be at the head of a bird rising or crossing 
—the legs of a bird flushed on an eminence and moving downwards 
from him—the wing of a bird flying from him in an oblique direc- 
tion. His aim should be at the head of a hare, in whatever way 


* Many experienced sportsmen disapprove of the practice of cocking both barrels at the 
same time. They thirk that it ought to be arule never to cock either barrel, until the 
game be upon the wing, then that the left barrel should be cocked and fired, and thereafter 
taken from the shoulder. The right barrel should then be cocked and fired if necessary; i 
not discharged, it should be put back to the half-cock, and the left reloaded. 
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she may be moving. The same rules apply when the object is 
more than twenty paces distant from the shooter, making allowance 
for the speed. ‘Thus, for a partridge crossing, the allowance of 
aim before it with a detonator, at twenty paces, will be one inch— 
at thirty paces two inches—at fifty paces five inches—at fifty-five 
paces seven inches. Half this allowance will be proper when the 
bird moves in an oblique direction. When an object moves directly 
from the shooter, at more than twenty paces distance, he should 
fire a little above it. When a bird or hare approaches the shooter 
directly, he should not aim at it until it has passed him, or has turned 
aside. ‘The moment it has altered its course the gun should be 
brought up, and no time should be lost in firing. 

It is not easy at all times to form a correct idea of the distance 
of a bird from the gun. The nature of the situation, and the state 
of the weather often deceive the eye. Thus, on a bright day birds 
appear to be near, and on a dull day distant. It is much easier to 
estimate the distance of a bird in small inclosures, where hedges or 
trees serve as guides, than on open ground. The hedges, indeed, 
tend to deceive the unpractised eye; the object is supposed to be 
much further off, while on open ground it is supposed to be nearer, 
than it really is. It is often very difficult to determine whether a 
grouse is within range ; and sometimes the mist increases the difli- 
culty, for then the bird is either scarcely seen, or else magnified 
by the sun’s rays gleaming through the mist, to an unnatural size. 
In general, grouse are further off than they are supposed to be. 
The shooter, however, has a peculiar sight: every bird he brings 
down, in good style, is at sixty yards distance. It is amusing 
sometimes to hear persons talk, after they have been watched, of 
the distances at which they have effected their shots: they ever 
think the game so much further off than it really was. The sports- 
man who has not convinced himself by actual measurement, often 
seems to be laboring under a species of hallucination when speak- 
ing of his distances, and, if he bets on them, to a certainty loses. 
Birds killed at fifteen paces are thought to be at twenty-five, and 
those at twenty-five are estimated at thirty-five or forty, and so on 
to the end of the story ! 

When a covey or brood rises, the shooter should fix his eye on 
one bird, and shoot at that bird only. He should not be diverted 
from it by other birds rising nearer to him while he is bringing up 
his gun, unless the bird he first set his eyes upon be decidedly out 
of all reasonable distance, so as to render the chance of killing 
exceedingly remote. By observing this rule, he is not only more 
certain of bringing down his game, but he will more frequently kill 
the old birds—a desideratum, for two reasons; first, because he 
will, in all probability, disperse the covey, which being done, any 
sportsman may generally, without difficulty, bag a few brace ; 
and secondly, because the old birds make a better show in the 
game-bag. 

We think that all shooters, except the veriest bunglers, use a 
gun properly as regards throwing the end of it upon the object 
aimed at, and drawing the trigger, and that any inaccuracy of aim 
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must be attributed to the eye not being in the proper place when the 
aim is taken. 

The habit of missing arises not from inability to throw the end 
of the gun upon the bird, but from the eye not beinz directly behind 
the breech, which it necessarily must be for good shooting. 

If there were a sight at each end of the barrel, it would be re- 
quisite, when taking aim, to keep shifting the gun until both sights 
were in a line between the eye and the mark; that, however, with 
a gun not well mounted to the eye and shoulder, would be too com- 
plex an operation, for before it could be performed, a swift bird 
would be out of reach; it follows, then, that the shooter’s attention 
should be directed only to the sight at the top of the barrel; and 
the breech end should come up mechanically to the proper level. 

If the sportsman will take aim alternately at objects on his right, 
on his left, on the ground, and in the air, without moving his body 
or taking his gun from the shoulder, he will at once see the difficulty 
of keeping his eye directly behind the breech. ‘To be a proficient 
in shooting, he must in some way be able to do that mechanically ; 
for, when aiming at a moving object, his attention can only be paid 
to placing the end of the gun on that object. When bringing up a 
gun to the shoulder in a cunmaker’s shop, it is easy to bend the 
head down to the exact spot for looking along the sight-plate ; but 
it is very different when shooting at birds on the wing. ‘The best 
way to prove whether a stock suits, or in other words, whether the 
user of it can bring it up, as it were mechanically and without an 
effort, to the proper place, is to fire hastily, on a dark night, at a 
lighted candle placed against a wall, at about forty paces distance. 

When a person is nervous, or afraid of the recoil, he naturally 
raises his head, and consequently shoots above the mark ; on firing, 
he unconsciously throws his head back, and then seeing the bird 
above the end of the gun, he fancies he shot under it, when the 
reverse is the fact. We may also observe, that if the shooter does 
not keep his head down to the stock, he will probably draw it aside, 
so that his aim will be as if taken from one of the hammers, which 
would, of course, throw the charge as much on one side of the 
mark, as raising the head would above it. 

The main point, then, in taking aim, is to keep the head down to 
the stock, and the eye to behind the lansah The sportsman who, 
from habit or practice, can invariably bring his eye down to the 
same place, and keep it steadily there, so that he may always take 
aim from the same starting-point, will distance all competitors. 


PIGEON SHOOTING, ETC. 

The Wood-pigeon—The wood-pigeon is little regarded by the 
sportsman. A shot may be obtained by lying in ambush early in 
the morning, near to some wheat stubble, or field of newly-sown 
grain, where the birds feed; but the best sport the wood-pigeon 
affords is at the roosting place, where the shooter ought to take his 
station an hour before sunset. It is difficult to obtain a shot in any 
other manner, except when the birds are young, when they are 
sometimes killed in trees. ‘The sportsman in pursuit of game often 
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sees them, but rarely obtains a shot at them. Sometimes, but it is 
usually when he is not aware of them, they will suffer him to 
approach close to the tree in which they are perched. The tree is 
generally a large one, and perhaps in full foliage, and he hears the 
rustling of the wings of the decamping birds, but seldom secures a 
shot. Whenever a wood-pigeon leaves a tree, the shooter should 
prepare for others, since, when there are several in the same tree, 
they will not leave it simultaneously, but move off in succession. 
They are large strong birds, and require heavy shot to bring them 
down. 

Shooting tame pigeons is becoming a very common amusement ; 
but it is oftener practised to decide a wager, than prove the skill of 
the parties. ‘The Red House at Battersea, near London, is the 
scene of the principal matches. The birds are sprung from a trap, 
which is usually placed twenty-one yards from the gun ; the birds 
of each person are provided by his opponent; blue rocks are the 
favorites ; very heavy guns are used, but the weight of shot is usu- 
ally limited. ‘The birds must fall within a stated distance from 
the trap, or they are not counted amongst the successful shots. 

The Lark, Field-fare, Lapwing, Golden-plover,and Dottrel_—Larks 
and field-fares are often the object of the young shooter’s pursuit. 
Field-fares—the blue-backs and red-wings—arrive in October, and 
remain during winter. They are easily approached during a frost, 
or when the ground is covered with snow. They will then be 
found in search of the berries of the mountain-ash, the holly, and 
the hawthorn, and are killed in great numbers. Like wood-pigeons, 
field-fares do not leave a tree, or rise from the ground simultane- 
ously, so that when one bird flies off, if the shooter will hasten to 
the spot, he will, in all probability, meet with a lagger. 

The lapwing or pewit is a bird much sought for by the juvenile 
shooter. Lapwings are commonly found on marshes, or wet land 
abounding in rushes. Except during the season of incubation, they 
collect in flocks, and are so very wary as to be difficult of approach. 
They are often killed for the sake of their toppings, which are 
useful to the angler. As they wing round the shooter, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to decide whether they are within range or not; 
they should be within a moderate distance when fired at, or they 
will escape in the interstices of the charge, as the size of the body 
bears a small proportion to the apparent size of the bird when on 
the wing—it is not uncommon to see several feathers cut out of the 
wings, and the bird fly away as if unhurt. 

All these birds afford amusement chiefly to school-boys. The 
sportsman in pursuit of game does not think them worthy attention ; 
but the golden or whistling-plover, and the dottrel, which are birds 
often met with in hilly districts, are generally considered as worth 
firing at, if they accidentally come in the way, but are not worth 
the trouble of following. 

The Land-rail_—The land-rail or corn-crake is a bird of passage. 
It may be found with pointers or spaniels early in spring, in hedges 
or long grass. ‘The dogs for this sport should not be staunch, such 
as will foot the birds are best, as itis with great difficulty they can 
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be made to rise. It is only during the first fortnight after their 
arrival that they may be fairly killed in spring—after that time they 
begin to pair. In August and September the sportsman sometimes 
casually meets with a land-rail, while beating for other birds. 


WILD DUCK SHOOTING. 

Except during a severe frost, wild ducks are seldom met with in 
the inland counties any where but on large pools and reservoirs, 
where they can only be approached by having recourse to some 
stratagem, as waiting in a shed on an island or the bank of a pool, 
or by stalking behind a horse trained to the purpose. 

When the pools are frozen over, wild ducks are found on rivers, 
wells, and brooks, or in shallow drains and gutters wherein there 
are springs of fresh water and plenty of water-weeds, amongst 
which they can wade and feed. The flights being broken, ducks 
are found singly or only few in number, and are consequently easy 
of access, and may be shot with a common fowling-piece, the size 
of shot not being less than No. 2. For this description of shooting, 
the gun should be well charged with powder, and not over-weighted 
with shot. Wild-fowl are so fortified with down on some parts as to 
resist any but hard-stricken shot. Their back is the most vulnera- 
ble part, and all kinds of wild-fowl present it to the shooter as they 
rise. ‘They are also easily brought down when they present a 
cross shot, but when approaching it is not advisable to fire at 
them. As the shooter pursues the course of a small winding river 
or brook, he should move on as noiselessly as possible, keeping, if 
practicable, at such distance from the bank that he can command a 
view of the surface of the water not more than twenty yards before 
him, or else keep out of sight of the water, except at every turn, 
when he should appear suddenly on the bank. When there are 
hollow banks, and willows overhanging the water, the shooter may 
occasionally make some noise and look carefully among the willows, 
where a solitary duck will sometimes let him pass her. A mallard 
is readily distinguishable, but not always a duck, the latter being 
so near the color of the bank. If a dog accompany the shooter it 
should follow at heel. ‘The earlier in the morning the better for 
this sport, though in a mist during a frost wild ducks will remain’ 
in the brooks and gutters all day. The shooter should first follow 
the course of the river to some distance, and take the brooks and 
sedges afterwards. 

The shooter often waits near a fresh water spring for the coming 
of ducks, on the verge of night. With his back to a tree or bank 
he is sufficiently concealed. ‘The ducks, before alighting, fly 
round their feeding place several times, each time contracting their 
circle ; the shooter, therefore, should not be in haste, as a near 
shot is desirable at night; he should take care, however, to fire 
before the bird is below the sky-line, or he will not see it distinctly 
enough to take a correct aim. If it be a dark evening, he need 
only wait about a quarter.of an hour, the last quarter of an hour 
wherein he can see to shoot; but if moonlight, he may wait an 
hour, during which time, and sometimes even longer, ducks will be 
constantly winging past him. 
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Ducks may be walked up on a moonlight night, and killed when 
above the sky-line, as easily as during day. ‘The objection to 
night shooting is, that birds are often lost. 

There are several kinds of wild-fowl, such as the water-hen, 
which will dive rather than fly away when disturbed. They are, 
fer the most part, clumsy birds on the wing, and are killed without 
difficulty when they can be made to rise. When shot at swimming, 
the shooter should take aim and fire instantaneously, or they will 
be under water while he is drawing the trigger. 





WILD-FOWL SHOOTING FROM A PUNT, WITH A LARGE 
SHOULDER-GUN. 

We quote the following from Colonel Hawker’s directions for 
shooting wild-fowl from a punt, with a large shoulder-gun :— 

“In following wild-fowl, it is easier to get within twenty yards 
of them by going to leeward, than a hundred and fifty if directly 
to windward, so very acute is their sense of smelling. 

“The best time, therefore, to have sport with a canoe and a 
shoulder-gun (provided it be low water or half ebb while’you are 
hid in the creeks), is in clear, frosty, moonlight nights, when the 
wind happens to blow towards you as you face the moon. It is 
then impossible for the wild-fowl to smell you, and you may, by 
getting them directly under the light, have the most accurate out- 
line of every bird, and even distinctly see them walking about, at 
a much greater distance than a gun would do execution. From 
thus being on the shining mud-banks, they appear quite black, ex- 
cept some of the old cock w idgeons, on the wings of whisk the 
white is often plainly to be seen. 

“On arriving sufliciently near, should the water be so low that 
you cannot present your gun at the birds without kneeling or stand- 
ing up, you must get aground at the side of the creek, or steady 
your canoe by means of forcing each oar from between the thowis 
into the mud, otherwise the recoil of the gun will set her rocking, 
and thus you might probably be tipped out. Having made all fast, 
rise up and fire. ‘lake care, however, to rise high enough to be 
well clear of the mud, or not a feather will you touch, and present 
as follows :—by day or moonlight, if the birds are close, directly 
at them, or, if beyond forty yards, shoot at their heads—unless they 
are feeding in a concave place, where the tide has left a kind of 
plash, in which case you must level rather under them, or you will 
only graze their back feathers. In star-light take your aim just at 
the top of the narrow black line in which birds always appear to 
one who is low down; and when so dark that you cannot see your 
gun, present, as you think, about a foot over, or you will most likely 
shoot above a foot under them. 

“Should you have been successful, you will, if at night, gene- 
rally hear your cripples (wounded fowl) beating on the mud before 
you can sufficiently recover your eyes, from being dazzled by the 
fire, to see them. Your man then puts on his mud-boards,” (which 
are flat square pieces of wood fastened to the feet, to enable the 
party to walk or wade through mud,) “taking the setting pole to 
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support him, and assist the dog in collecting the killed and wound- 
ed; taking care to secure first the outside birds, lest they should 
escape toa creek. During this time you are left in charge of the 
punt, and should, if possible, keep a look out, in order to see if any 
more birds fall dead or wounded from the company, before they 
have flown out*of sight. 

“The gunner cenerally calculates on bringing home the half 
only of what he shoots, from the difficulty of “catching the whole 
of his winged birds, which he calls cripples, and those that (to use 
the pigeon phrase) fall out ef bounds, which he calls dreppers. If 
the birds fly up he generally declines firing, knowing that the mo- 
ment they are on the wing, they become so ‘much more spread, that 
he could seldom get more than three or four, for which it would be 
hardly worth while to disturb the mud, particularly as widgeon, by 
night, if not fired at, will in cold weather probably settle again at 
no great distance.” 

Mr. Greener, to whose work we have already referred, says, 
* Never make duck-guns (shoulder-guns) above seven- -eighths i in 
the bore, if you wish ‘them to kill at a great distance, and not less 
than fifteen or sixteen pounds weight, and full four feet long.” 


WILD-FOWL SHOOTING FROM A PUNT, WITH A STANCHION-GUN. 
The most destructive method of pursuing wild-fow] is that adopted 
by the coast gunners resident in the vicinity of creeks and harbors, 
who kill the birds for sale. A gun of immense weight is fixed 
wpon a rest or frame or carriage, either-in a flat-bottomed canoe, or 
some other floating craft calculated to make way either in shallow 
water, or ooze, or over sands. It may for once be fine amusement 
to an amateur-shot to row about in quest of hoopers (wild swans), 
geese, and widgeons, in a frosty moonlight night, with an: expe- 
rienced craftsman and Newfoundland dog, but a few blank nights 
in succession have a remarkably cooling effect. Much has been 
said of the luxury of a shower-bath, and of its salutiferous proper- 
ties—something has lately been written on the young deer-stalker’s 
emotions when he first feels the mountain-burn enter at the breast 
of his shirt. We, too, could be discursive onthe amateur-gunner’s 
sensations, when his Newfoundland Neptune shakes the superin- 
cumbent salt fluid from his hide every time he returns to the boat. 
Wishing them success, we leave the coast-gunners to their trade ; 
our notions of sport do not extend to rowing about, during a wintry 


night, in a wet boat, with a swearing seaman and a damp dog. 
{The Rod and the Gun.) 
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THE TURF HERESIES OF “SAGITTARIUS.” 





To the Editor of the ‘‘ American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine”’— 

Dear P.: Your correspondent “ Sagittarius,” who writes “On 
the too thorough breeding of the Race-horse,” seems, indeed, to 
admire a bantling that none but himself can fancy. This he ad- 
mits—and he who contradicts the world in matters where practical 
experience can be applied as a test, is usually wrong. His case 
may stand a solitary exception, but this | am not prepared to admit. 
His application of my simile of a monied estate, when a man 
spends a small sum, is surely not properly applied. I did not say 
he was precluded from loaning the balance of his funds—in these 
days of speculation and enterprise | did not deem it necessary to 
direct him to do so. ‘The loaning of money, and living on some- 
thing below the interest, is the true pull of the jockey that enables 
the horse to finish his race ahead of his competitors, and a man 
spending his whole capital, as your slow half-breds, would in the 
second heat (year) find himself the wrong side of the distance 
flag. 

‘The English jockies, the best the world ever saw, are particularly 
cautious not to distress their horses by a too free use of their 
powers in the commencement ; even in cases of single heats, they 
always reserve all they can for the rally home. ‘This is the inva- 
riable habit of men who have been in the saddle—many of them 
for thirty years—men of sense and observation with all the lights 
of those who have gone before them, stimulated by the highest pay 
under success. I have known one jockey get six thousand dollars 
for a successful race—his pay was fifteen dollars if he lost. Is 
not this sufficient to insure the exercise of his best faculties? J/e 
saved his horse all he could. 

If thorough breeding were not indispensable to success, why 
have the gentlemen of England, as talented and educated a class 
as any in the world, placed so high a value on blood? Can you 
for one moment believe that Lord George Bentinck, a keen sports- 
man, of fine intellect, and princely fortune, whose horses are of the 
highest breeding, does not follow that plan which most surely leads 
to success? Aside from the gratification of winning, the sums he 
stakes on such events would insure his pursuing such a course. 
‘Take the Calendars, and you will find he runs only those of the 
highest caste. 

If “‘ Sagittarius ” will turn his eye to our own racing this Spring, 
he will find in all the Stakes that only thorough-breds have won in 
Maryland, Virginia, Carolina, and ‘l’ennessee, and as attention is 
more paid to this, it will be more apparent. 

It is known to all gentlemen conversant with the history of the 
blood horse, that no place of record existed for the pedigrees of 
the country until the establishment of the “Turf Register.” A 
few gentlemen of the States above named had private memoran- 
dums of the horses bred by them—some half-dozen in each State 
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—the balance relied on their memories ; and many who purchased 
fine horses in those days inquired only as to sire and dam, and thus 
many fine pedigrees were lost. This I know to have been the 
case. ‘Ihe fault then, was, we had many truly fine and valuable 
horses without pedigrees. Now, since a high and just value is 
placed on blood, we have had some worthless garrons claiming 
high descent. 

Sir Charles was bred in Roanoke; his owner was an illiterate 
man—he gave no pedigree, and knew only that his dam (also bred 
by him) was got by Citizen, his grandam called a Commutation, 
but of this he was not certain; at no time had he a memorandum 
about his stock. Now Sir Charles was bred in a county where no 
* scrub had stood for fifty years, and the presumption was, from his 
own performances, his blood-like looks, the success of Mercury, 
and Janett, from the same mare, that his dam was at least full, if 
not thorough bred. Under these circumstances he stood some 
years at a low figure, and many of the breeders who placed a pro- 
per estimate on blood, did not patronise him until the success of 
his colts stamped his claims as a sire. 

The truth is, on this subject all breeders are well aware that no 
horse, unless thorough-bred, has been regarded as a successful stal- 
lion, either in England or America, and the experiment has been 
fairly tested at great expense on both sides the water. 

Where your correspondent has found any flaw in the blood of 
Eclipse or Childers, I cannot tell; my books say they were exclu- 
sively Eastern blood, and I challenge him to shew where one drop 
of Flanders blood flows in the veins of an English race-horse. It 
is true the Flanders blood is still there, but not on the Turf. 

Sir Archy was purely Arabian and Barb—his size and powers 
were the effect of climate, keep, and a judicious selection of the 
best models in form and size. If “ Sagittarius” doubts this, let 
him take some half starved blood stock from Carolina or Virginia, 
breed them in ‘Tennessee for three generations, and see if he has 
not horses of fine size, with all those defects of form produced by 
poverty, entirely corrected. 

His notice of Hephestion proves my position, that a horse (when 
differing at all from his stock), in his produce would shew his more 
remote crosses. Hephestion was by Buzzard, a horse that got 
only him and one or two moderate performers. Now though He- 
phestion could himself race, like his sire he could not get racers. 
Diomed was a successful stallion, and his mantle fell on Sir 
Archy. | 

The truth is, Sir, your correspondent, “Sagittarius,” seems to 
write for his own amusement: he starts opinions at war with all 
experience, merely for the purpose of seeing if he can induce 
others to believe in them. Whence he gets his authorities on 
blood I cannot tell: it would seem that, like the books of the Mor- 
mons, they are hid from all but the true John Smith, to be found 
and explained only by him. 

The Turf heresies of ‘ Sagittarius” are calculated to produce 
little effect among practical Breeders and Sportsmen; they may 
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be “permitted to stand as monuments of the safety with which 
errors of opinion can be tolerated, when reason and experience are 
left free to combat them.” A. 


P.S. I shall shortly notice some of his views on Pedigrees, if 
Bascombe does not. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 10, 1841. 





COL. SMITH’S WORK ON HORSES. 





Tue NaTuRALIsT’s Liprary. Conducted by Sir William Jardine. Mammalia: Vol. XII. 
Horses. The Equide, or Genus Equus of Authors. By Lieut.-Col. Chas. Hamilton 
Smith, K.H., &c. &c. &c. Edinburgh: Lizars, St. James’s-square; and London, 
Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 1841. 





Tuts is infinitely the most elaborate and complete treatise on 
the history of the horse that has yet been attempted by any Natu- 
ralist. It contains a mass of curious and interesting information, 
wholly novel, mixed with as little compilation as the nature of the 
undertaking permitted. Col. Smith has treated his subject like a 
master who enters upon a thesis which he has studied till it becomes 
an old and faithful friend. None of its detail’ are too minute for 
his attention, or too difficult to command his industrious investiga- 
tion. In all the views he entertains of the origin and habitat of the 
genus equus we fully agree. His theories are very ingenious, and 
his facts sought and established with consummate skill. Our limits 
do not furnish such extracts as would do justice to the philosophy 
of this admirable work; the passages subjoined, however, will 
afford some idea of its style and principle. It is to be regretted 
that in it there are instances of a practice that has grown into a 
great inconvenience in recent books of travels and natural history. 
We allude to the habit of each writer adopting an orthegraphy of 
his own in the case of proper names. Colonel Smith, for example, 
always gives us Tahtary for Tartary, as familiar to our eyes as any 
household word. But these are, indeed, spots that can scarce 
offend, where all is so bright and excellent. There can be no 
doubt this volume of the “ Naturalist’s Library ” will become one 
of the most popular of the series ; and this conviction consoles us- 
for the meagre notice of it to which we are restricted. We repeat, 
the following passages are selected for the purpose of giving spe- 
eimens of the style in which this volume is written; those who 
desire to profit by the store of instruction which it contains, would 
not be served by having it retailed to them in garbled extracts. 

“The confidence of a horse in a firm rider and his own courage is great, a9 was 
conspicuously evinced in the case of an Arab possessed by the late Gen. Sir Ro- 
bert R. Gillespie, who being present on the race-course of Caleutta during one 
of the great Hindu festivals, when several hundred thousand people may be as- 
sembled to witness all kinds of shows, was suddenly alarmed by the shrieks of 


the crowd, and was informed that a tiger had escaped from his keepers ; the Co- 
lonel immediately called for his horse, and grasping a boar-spear,. which was in 
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the hands of one among the crowd, rode to attack this formidable enemy: the 
tiger probably was amazed at finding himself in the middle of such a number of 
shrieking beings, flying from him in all directions ; but the moment he perceived 
Sir Robert, he crouched with the attitude of preparing to spring at him, and that 
instant the gallant soldier passed his horse in a leap over the tiger’s back, and 
struck the spear through his spine. ‘The horse was a small grev, afterwards sent 
home by him a present to the Prince Regent. When Sir Robert fell at the 
storming of Kalunga, his faverite black charger, brea at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and carried by him to India, was, at the sale of his effects, competed for by seve- 
ral officers of his division, and finally knocked down to the privates of the 8th 
dragoons, who contributed their prize-money, to the amount of £500 sterling, to 
retain this commemoration of their late commander. Thus the charger was al- 
ways led at the head of the regiment ona march; and at the station ef Cawnpore 
was usually indulged with taking his ancient post at the color-stand, where the 
salute of passing squadrons was given at drill and on reviews. When the regi- 
ment was ordered home, the funds of the privates running low, he was bought 
for the same sum by a relative of ours, who provided funds and a paddock for him, 
where he might end his days in comfort ; but when the corps had marched, and 
the sound of trumpet had departed, he refused to eat, and on the first opportunity, 
being led out to exercise, he broke from his groom, and, galloping to his ancient 
station on the parade, after neighing aloud, dropped down and died.” 


The following remarks upon the Arabian race are not borne out 
by our experience of it. Colonel Smith says the black breed is 
not recognised as of the pure blood. The black Arab presented 
by the Imaum of Muscat to William IV., was represented as being 
of the rarest and most valuable breed that could be traced in the 
East. He was said to have cost the Imaum the enormous sum of 
£10,000; and very many years were expended in the search, be- 
fore he was procured. If ever outward certificate were given. of 
purity of blood, that animal exhibited it. 


‘“‘The Arabian race is the most artificial, the first of high-bred horses, and the 
parent of the noblest breeds in every part of the world: a race of great intermix- 
ture, but for ages in the care of attentive and skilful breeders, and under the in- 
fluence of circumstances favorable to the attainment of the greatest perfection. 
Although the bay color, of all others, seems the most inclined to pass into albin 
ism, yet there are traces that the white or grey race was early and largely mixed 
with it; for it is in those two that the dappled or pommeled marks peculiar to 
horses are alone perceptible ; and admitting the high irritability of their intellec- 
tual instincts, which clearly affect the markings upon horses, it does not appear 
that-real changes of color can be ascribed to a different cause than what results 
from inter-union with different and other forms or races.* In this view, the Ara- 
bian blood is much mixed ; for we find reckoned in the colors of the race—ahmar, 
er clear bay ; adhem, brown bay; ashekwar, sorrel; abiad, white; azrek, pure 
grey ; raktha, mottle grey ; akdar, blue grey ; udhem, black brown; ulmar mu- 
ruk, dark chesnut ; and Mahommed himself mentions aswad, or black ; which, 
however, is not recognised, nor ashebad, light chesnut, as real Arabian colors. 
Green, indeed, occurs in the national writers, which seems to denote what we 
call sallow ; but it does not appear that there is any breed of the kind, or it is an 
occasional kadeschi. It is evident the whole of the true Arabian horses are re- 
ferrible to the bay and the grey, with, perhaps, a slight addition of a Toorkee 
black race. The perfection of the bay blood is, no doubt, due to the Arabs, and 
particularly to the period when their princes, in the career of conquest, became 
more enlightened, sagacious, and wealthy, than they could have been while they 
were the mere tenants of their tents. Even now, when for some centuries they 
have continued to breed, nearly without exception, from their own perfected 
studs, they produce horses unequalled in form, with fine bone, firm horny legs, 
limbs small yet hard, muscle sinewy and elastic, and all the parts free from vas- 


* Albinism would produce white, or flea-bitten, or sorrel horses, but does not afford the 
round dapples, and black legs. 
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cular superabundance and unnecessary weight : though the breast may be deemed 
narrow, the barrel expands; the head, small and square, is admirably placed ; the 
eyes large and brilliant, the ears small and pointed, and the tail well set on; even 
the prominence of the blood-vessels beneath the skin attests high breeding ; and 
although the Arab is rather small, and English horses are decidedly fleeter, none 
are more graceful, more enduring, or fitter for war and privation. It may be 
doubted whether these noble races are not now in a state of gradual decline in 
their native country ; but all have been, and still are, subjected to the same vigi- 
lant system of care, and to the conditions of life inseparable from the climate and 
barren soil of the regions where they flourish; they have been educated in the 
society of man; used to artificial food, not intended for them by nature, such as 
camel’s milk and bruised dates; inured to sobriety, even in the quantity of water ; 
but watched, protected, and caressed by a people imperatively called upon to 
consider them as the only source of riches, the chief agent of national glory, the 

tincipal companion in daily enjoyments, and the sole instrument of independence. 

ence the most hardy breeds are precisely those of the wandering tribes, and also 
the most docile ; because, while the mares have young foals, they partake of the 
comforts of the tent; and horses are always treated with affection, excepting 
when the first great trial of their capabilities is made; then, indeéd, the treat- 
ment the young animal suffers is more severe than any horse is liable to in Europe ; 
for, being led ovt, as yet totally unconscious of a rider, the owner springs on his 
back, and starts off at a gallop, pushed to the highest speed, across plains and 
rocks, for fifty or sixty miles, without drawing bit ; then, before dismounting, he 
plunges into deep water with his horse, and, on returning to land, offers it food ; 
judgment of its qualities depending upon the animal immediately beginning to 
eat. ‘This treatment is more particularly inflicted on fillies, because the Bedouin 
rides for his own use only mares, who are in truth more patient and durable than 
stallions, and never betray the marauder by neighing; whereas, if stallions are 
present, this certainly occurs ; and, therefore, these are kept for breeding, sold at 
high prices, or used by grandees and chiefs who reside in fixed habitations and 
towns. 

“The Persian.—If we were to judge from ancient sculptures. the Persian 
horses of antiquity were as heavy as the present Flemish cart-horses ; for mail- 
clad riders and horse armor rendered bone necessary. In the great wars of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the superiority of the Persian horse over the 
Turkish was still chiefly owing to their greater bone enabling them to bear armor 
on man and beast; while the Turks had no other defence than a shield: but at 
present the form of the animal is much altered. Inke the Turkish, it consists, 
in their 1autually bordering provinces, of pure Arabians, already mentioned ; but, 
further East, is more intermixed with the residue of the ancient breeds and later 
Turcoman importations. Persian horses seldom exceed fourteen hands and a 
half, have the neck slender, often a little ewe-like, the ears handsome, the chest 
narrow, the legs fine, the hoofs hard, and the croup well turned. ‘The nobler 
studs have the head somewhat larger, but nearly as beautiful as the Arabian ; the 
frame is more developed, and their spirit is warlike. From the speed of chuppers, 
or express messengers, we kuow their endurance of fatigue. Major Keppel 
mentions one of these riding expresses, who passed him between Kermanshaw 
and Hamadan, one hundred and twenty miles distant from each other, in a stony 
mountainous country, who performed that route on one horse (and, of course, a 
common horse,) in little more than twenty-four hours, and next morning went on 
upon the same for Teheran, two hundred miles further, expecting to reach it on 
the secondday. Indeed chuppers, unlike Turkish Tahtars, seldom change horses ; 
they go on at a steady ambling pace of four or five miles an hour, and some have 
gone from Teheran to Bushire, seven hundred miles, in ten days. 

“‘ Sardinia possesses three races of horses, of which one is neble, and now al- 
most entirely composed of descendants of Spanish blood, introduced by Don Al- 
varez de Madrigal, about 1565: the principal breed belongs to the crown, at 
Paulo-latino; there is a second, the preperty of the house of Benevente ; and 
a third, to that of Mauca. They are handsome, fourteen hands and a half high, 
naturally disposed to amble, sure-footed, and capable of going a hundred and 
twenty Italian miles in thirty hours. There are horse-races at Sassari; the aim, 
however, seems to be, not speed, but secure flexibility, in going fast through a 

winding course, and passing through a narrow gate at an acute angle. 
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“Prince Piickler Muskau admits the undeniable superiority of the English 
horse over the Arab. He had practical opportunity of judging both, as racers 
and as jumpers over lofty fences ; but he would place high-born persons on Arabs 
alone,* and leave the English blood-horse to jockies, wisely abstaining from the 
question of chargers in war, and overlooking the fact, that in England, where 
valuable Arabs abound, they are not, as such, preferred by riders, over the tho- 
rough-bred blood horses of the land. Now, by the term blood is understood the 
qualities produced in a horse by a superiority of muscular substance, lightness, 
and compactness of form, united with a justly proportioned shape ; or a physicai 
structure of tendon, bone, and lungs, proper to afford the full effects of the me- 
chanical means of speed, when set in motion by high inervation. When these 
conditions of the problem are fully carried out by a judicious and persevering 
course of breeding and education, there will be beauty of form, and the blood 
will be adapted to such purposes, within the compass of the laws of nature, as 
were aimed at, provided recourse has been had, from the beginning to select the 
finest models for the purpose. Such has been the practice in England for more 
than a century, and it is to strict adherence to these laws the British Turf can 
show troops of blood-horses unrivalled in the world, equal in beauty to the noblest 
Arab, and superior to them in stature and power: they alone have power to excite 
the modern muse in a strain that Pindar would not have disowned, as we here 
show, in a fragment describing the Doncaster St. Leger race :-— 


“¢ Again—the thrilling signal-sound— 
And off at once, with one long bound, 
Into the speed of thought they leap, 
Like a proud ship rushing to the deep. 
A start! a start! they’re off, by Heaven, 
Like a single horse, though twenty-seven : 
And ’mid the flush of silks we scan 
A Yorkshire jacket in the van : 
Hurrah, the bold bay mare ! 


A hundred yards have glided by, 
And they settle to the race ; 
More keen becomes each straining eye, 
More terrible the pace. 
Unbroken yet, o’er the gravel road, 
Like madd’ning waves, the troop has flow’d, 
But the speed begins to tell ; 
And Yorkshire sees, with eye of fear, 
The Southron stealing from the rear, 
Aye! mark his action well ! 
Behind he is; but what repose ! 
How steadily and clean he goes ! 
What latent speed his limbs disclose ! 
What power in every stride he shows! 
They see, they feel, from man to man, 
The shivering thrill of terror ran, 
And every soul instinctive knew 
It lay between the mighty two. 


These now are nothing, time and space 
Lie in the rushing of the race ; 

As with keen shouts of hope and fear 
They watch it in its wild career. 


‘Who leads? Who fails? How goes it now ”’ 
One shooting spark of life intense, 

One throb of refluent suspense, 

And a far rainbow-color’d light 

Trembles again upon the sight. 


* Turkish bashaws and Persian chiefs being notoriously high born. 
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Look to yon turn! Already there! 
Gleams the pink and black of the fiery mare. 


Now—now—tke second horse is pass’d, 
And the keen rider of the mare, 
With haggard looks and feverish care, 
Hangs forward on the speechless air, 
By steady stillness nursing in 
The remnant of her speed to win. 
One other bound—one more—’tis done ; 
Right up to her the horse has run, 
And head to head, and stride for stride, 
Newmarket’s hope and Yorkshire’s pride, 
Like herses harness’d side by side, 

Are struggling to the goal. 
Ride! gallant son of Ebor, ride! 
For the dear honor of the Nerth, 
Stretch every bursting sinew forth, 

: Put out thy inmost soul,— 
And with knee, and thigh, and tighten’d rein, 
Lift in the mare by might and main.” 

DoncasTER St. LEGER, by Str Francis Doyie. 
“ondon Sporting Review for July, 1841. 





JOCKIES AND JOCKEYSHIP. 





{From ‘*Whyte’s History of the English Turf.) 





The training of Jockies—the Jockies of the last century—Their costume, &c.— 
Anecdotes of the elder Chifney and of William Clift~—Riding to order, an 
anecdote of the late Arthur Pavis and the Irishman—The Qualifications ne- 
cessary fora good Jockey—The Jockey’s seat and style of riding—Anecdote 
of John Jackson’s riding for the St. Leger of 1822—The set-to, or finish of 
a race—The fatigues undergone by Jockies—The method of training prac- 
tised by Jockies to reduce their weight—The opinions of the late Mr. W. 
Sandiver, the Surgeon of Newmarket, on the training of Jockies—The most 
famous Jockies of the present day—Samuel Chifney—James Robinson— 
William Scott, &c. &c., with anecdotes of them and their styles of riding, 


&c.—Country Jockies—Gentlemen Jockies—Steeple-chase and Hurdle-race 
riders, &c. &c. &c. 





Tue practise of racing introduced, at a very early period, that 
peculiar seat and method of riding practised by our jockies with a 
grace and science unknown in other countries. For many years 
after racing became a favorite amusement with our nobility and 
gentry, and while the sport may be said to have been in its infancy, 
the usual riders employed were the grooms of the training stables, 
part of whose routine of duty this was considered, and who thought 
themselves fortunate if, in addition to their wages, their success on 
any occasion was rewarded with a small gratuity by their master. 
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In many sporting pictures of the events of the days of the “ olden 
time,” we find portraits introduced of these riders, both in their 
every-day dress, which was generally the livery of their master, 
and in the costume in which they rode, which latter had by no 
means the appropriate and elegant appearance of that worn by the 
dandy jockies of the present day.* 

We have no positive data to enable us to ascertain with certainty 
the period when the business of riding races was first raised by 
the patronage of the sporting public to the rank of a separate pro- 
fession ; but we are strongly inclined to suppose that this took 
place very early in the eighteenth century, at least partially ; for 
we must admit that many noblemen and gentlemen continued the 
old practice of employing their grooms for a considerable period. 
The first mention we find of regular jockies is, in the description 
of the well-known match between Merlin and a favorite horse of 
Old Frampton’s, which took place about the year 1720. The 
jockies who figured on this occasion were “one Hesletine, of 
Newmarket, and Jerome Hare, of Cold-Kirby, near Hambleton.” 
Of these jockies little is known to us but their names, and that 
little we have given in the previous part of this work. It proves 
that they would have been deemed regular “ barbarians” by the 
“satin jacketed gentlemen” of the present day. Their system of 
riding was noted for its cruelty in the administration of punish- 
ment; a practice now happily almost exploded; and as the races 
in those days were run over long distances, strength was probably 
more prized than skill in the old jockies, at least those who figured 
previous to the time of the elder Chifney, Buckle, Fitzpatrick, &c. 

Of these ancient worthies of the saddle, the principal whose 
names have reached our times are, John Crofts, James Cranburn, 
Stephen Jefferson, Thomas Dean, Thomas Pattison, John South, 
Edward Bambrough, Match’em ‘Tims, Leonard Jewison, Old Chris- 
topher, John Pratt,t Charles Dawson, John Lazenby, Peter Jack- 
son, Michael Mason, Richard Foster, Tesseyman, Thomas Jackson, 
John Korton, Old Wheatly, South, John Prince, John Mangle,f 
William Waugh, John Watson, John Singleton, John Oakley, (the 
rider of the famous Eclipse), John Arnull, Dennis Fitzpatrick, 
Buckle, Old Sam Chifney, Old Clift, &c. 

The life of a jockey being one of almost continued hardship, 
privation and danger, it is not to be wondered at that men are rather 
impelled to adopt this calling from the force of circumstances than 
as a matter of choice. We find, accordingly, that these men, as 
indeed is still the case with nearly all those of the present day, 


* Some idea may be formed of the figure of fun these riders must have presented from 
the following directions, given about a century back, as to their racing costume, by the au- 
thor of the **Gentleman’s Recreation.” ‘ Your clothes,” says this authority, “ should be 
of culored silk, or of white Holland, as being very advantageous to the spectator. Your 
waistcoat and drawers (we presume by this, that indispensable article of modern costume, 
breeches, was not then in fashion, at least with jockies,) must-be made close to your body, 
and on your head a little cap tied on. Let your boots be gartered up fast, and your spurs 
must be of good metal.” 

+ This famous jockey is said to have ridden eleven races over the Beacon Course in one 
day ; making with the distance he must have ridden on his hack, at least eighty-eight miles 
in the saddle. There is a fine portrait of this rider, mounted on the well-known little horse 
Gimcrack, painted by Stubbs. 

¢ John Mangle, nick-named “ Crying Jackey,” from his not unfrequent custom of shed- 
ding tears when beaten ina race. 
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began life as stable-boys ; from which (the lowest round in for- 
tune’s ladder) they raised themselves by personal fitness, and by 
acquiring the necessary skill, to the highest point of their ambition, 
viz.: that of a first-rate Newmarket, or Northern jockey. 

This being the case, refinement of manners, of course, formed 
no part of their creed, and many are the droll stories told of some 
of these originals, hinging on this little failing, joined to their pro- 
fessional peculiarities. We must content ourselves with the two 
following anecdotes, which sufficiently illustrate our meaning. 

Although so splendid a rider over a race-course, Old Chifney by 
no means shone as a workman across a country ; nor did he ever 
willingly incur any risk when following the hounds ; ; and his timi- 
dity in the field being well known to his royal master, the Prince 
of Wales, his Royal Ilighness often deriv ed much amusement by 
practising on it. Keeping his eye on his nervous jockey, the 
Prince would delight in ordering him to lead the way over diflicult 
places ; an unpleasant distinction which Chifney could not well 
decline, and many a tumble was the result of his obedience. On 
one occasion, having received a terrible purl over a fence, which 
the Prince had sent him over to explore, the unlucky jockey, as 
soon as he could find breath, bawled out the following report, to the 
no small amusement of his royal master and his attendants :—‘ A 
ditch, by G—d! your Royal Highness, and I have nearly broken 
my neck, and if you try it, yours ‘will be quite done for.” 

Our next illustration of ‘the characteristics of these rough and 
ready riders of the old school, refers to Old William Clift,* an in- 
stance of whose nerve, even in the last days of his riding, we have 
before mentioned in this work. ‘The incident we allude to cccurred 
about twelve years ago, when he rode Dramatist at York, for the 
King’s Hundred. T his horse took it into his head to bolt, when 
leading a few lengths, and stopping quite suddenly at a large wet 
drain, threw poor Clift with great foree on his back at the bottom 
of it, where the peculiar form of the place held him fast, and pre- 
vented his extricating himself. A lady, who happened to be near 
this secluded spot, on seeing the accident, hastened in great alarm 
to the assistance of the veteran, and inquired with much tenderness 
if he felt himself seriously injured. ‘ Hurt be d—d!” cried Clift, 
—“ here,” holding out a hand covered with mud, “d—n it, pull me 
out!” Upon this polite request being complied with, Clift remount- 
ed and rode in; and although much shaken with the fall, and though 
several jockies offered to do it for him, he persisted in riding a 
walk over for the next stake, in his mud-besmeared jacket. 

The practice of riding to order, which the elder Chifney informs 
us, in his “ Genius Genuine,” was in use in his time, was certainly 
highly detrimental to the acquirement of skill by the jockey, who 
by this system was reduced to act the part of a mere automaton in 
arace. Nothing coulde more ridiculous than this practice, which 
the elder Chifney had the merit of breaking through; and as the 
following anecdote is an apt illustratton of the point, we give it for 
the benefit of the hero’s brother wiseacres, if, indeed, any such 


* We believe this veteran jockey is still enjoying a green old age at Newmarket. 
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exist in these enlightened days. The subject of the anecdote 
was the late admirable little jockey, Arthur Pavis; it occurred at 
the Liverpool Meeting, in 1830, and is thus related by an eye-wit- 
ness, whose words we quote :— 

“On entering the saddling stables, I discovered Pavis, in an un- 
known color, mounted upon a horse called Young Patrick, belong- 
ing to an Irish gentleman, whose patronymic begins with the con- 
sonant I’. In a few seconds, with a particularly Ted face, followed 
the owner, who, without waiting to take breath, began— 

“«« Misther Pavis, I believe ?’ 

““«'That’s my name,’ said Arthur. 

“* Well, then, they tell me youare a fine rither, but, bee me soul, 
I don’t like your rithing at all.’ 

“«Indeed! said the other, smiling, ‘then, as it strikes me, you 
had better get some one else.’ 

“*Oh no, bee G—d! sit there where you are—I don’t mane 
that; but I hear all you Newmarket rithers till your masters you'll 
make the running, and after that, ye go poking behind, as you did 
yesterday on Bolivar. Bee me soul, if you had made running wid 
him, he’d have won in a canter. Now, ye see, I want ye to make 
running all the way.’ 


“¢ Very well,’ said Arthur; ‘but suppose I can’t go fast enough ; 
what’s to be done then ?” 

“¢Oh, by Jasus! then I suppose you must stop behind !” 

“These were no delicately-whispered orders, but given coram- 
populo, with the good will of a speaking-trumpet. 

“« Away they went,’ as Pavis told me the denouement some time 
after, ‘at a pace that I knew they could not live to come home 
with ; so | laid last till within a quarter of a mile from the finish, 
and then cantered in first, fifty yards or so. But all this availed 
nothing with Mr. F., who, as soon as I had dismounted, swore by 
the god of war I should never cross another horse of his ; and he 
has kept his word.’” 

We will now proceed to notice the most essential points neces- 
sary to form an accomplished jockey, and wili afterwards describe 
the “science of race-riding,” or jockeyship, and the system of 
training in use among jockies, to reduce their weight. 

In person, the jockey should be rather under the middle size, say 
about five feet five inches,* and although light, should possess a 
compact, muscular, and active frame. He should be, in fact, a 
“pocket Hercules.” 

He should be of a shrewd and calculating disposition, and neg- 
lect no opportunity of improving his judgment, by observation and 
practice in his profession. Above all, he must be a perfect master 
of his temper, accustomed to keep a constant check upon his tongue, 
possess much personal intrepidity, be honest to his employers, and 
of temperate habits. 

In order to obtain a good seat, hands, a knowledge of pace, and 
confidence, it is absolutely requisite that he should have been 


* This was the height of old Chifney, the father of the present jockey ; he was also noted 


for his beautiful symmetry and muscular power, being, in fact, a perfect model of what a 
jockey should be. 
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reared, from his earliest years, in a racing stable, and been accus- 
tomed to ride constantly horses of all forms, shapes and tempers. 

By constant exercise, and by the practice of athletic games, he 
should endeavor to acquire as much as possible that pliability about 
the arms, shoulders, and back, which adds so much to his power 
and ease when in the saddle. 

He should habituate himself to be scrupulously attentive to 
cleanliness in his person, and to the neat fitting of his clothes, es- 
pecially when in the appropriate costume of his calling. 

A modern jockey, in one respect, may be said to resemble the 
sailor ; for, like him, he undergoes the severest and most dangerous 
toil to earn his money, and but too often expends it with the most 
heedless extravagance. We should, therefore, add to the above 
list, the important item of economy, the practice of which will not 
only, by rendering him independent, place him beyond the tempta- 
tion of bribery, but secure him against want, should an accident 
ever incapacitate him from pursuing his profession, or when old age 
shall oblige him to retire from the ‘Turf. 

Weare sorry to be obliged to say that this caution is by no means 
uncalled for; for it is a well known fact that more than one of our 
leading jockies of the present day, in receipt of large incomes 
from their profession, live in a style as imprudent as it is out of 
character, and which renders putting by a provision for a “ rainy 
day,” or against old age, quite out of the question. The melancholy 
fate of his father did not act as a sufficient warning to the no less 
talented son, the present Samuel Chifney, in this respect ; and we 
grieve to say, he has paid dearly for placing too little value on 
money. 

Having enumerated the personal qualifications necessary to form 
a good jockey, we will now proceed to describe his proper seat on 
a race-horse, and the method of horsemanship, which we will call 
the “science of jockeyship or race-riding.” 

The principal point in which the jockey’s seat differs from every 
other, arises from the comparative shortness of the stirrups; for, as 
the race-horse, in running, sinks down in his fore quarters, in his 
stride, to the extent of several inches,* no man with long stirrups 
could seat himself with a sufficient purchase in the saddle, to ob- 
tain a good resisting power for holding his horse. 

To obtain the necessary seat, the jockey should sit with his fork 
well down in the saddle, his stirrups being of sufficient length to 
enable him to clear his pummel when he stands up in them in the 
race. 

Having been lifted into his saddle by the trainer, after carefully 
inspecting the saddling of his horse, so as to be certain that every 
thing is secure, we will proceed with our jockey, seated in the 
manner we have described, to the race-course. Having taken his 
“‘up-gallop,” of from a quarter to half a mile, according to the dis- 
tance he is about to run, and which gallop is generally led for him 
by the trainer, on his hack, he walks his horse quietly to the place 
of starting. 


— celebrated Eclipse, who was naturally low in his fore quarters, sunk nearly eight 
nches. 
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He now places himself in a position, the best calculated to start 
his horse to advantage the moment the signal is given; having his 
near-side bridle rein passed outside of, and over, the lower part of 
the palm of the left hand, and then pressed firmly with the thumb, 
and with the off-side rein between the middle and third fingers of 
the right hand—in which he also has his whip. Except when 
using the whip, the jockey should always hold his horse’s head 
with both hands. If a double rein to a curb-bit is used, the near- 
side rein passes between the middle and third fingers of the left 
hand, and the off-side one between the middle and third fingers of 
the right hand; in both cases the hands should be well down on 
the withers. 

His method of starting his horse depends entirely upon the dis- 
tance, and we cannot do better than place him in the different si- 
tuations in which he will have to “ make running,” or “ wait,” as 
circumstances may require. We should here explain that what is 
called “ making running,” is practised with a horse distinguished 
for his stoutness and power of endurance. With such a horse, the 
jockey’s best plan is to run the race from end to end, so that by 
cutting up the horses opposed to him by severe “ play,” he wins 
the race. Such a horse is also called “ honest ;” and when of an 
idle or lurching disposition, and requiring much rousing, and even 
punishment, he is sometimes called a “ lawyer,” from his not going 
without being paid. 

When speed, not stoutness, is the best of a horse, quite a con- 
trary system is practised. With such a horse, the jockey plays a 
waiting game; that is, he carefully nurses him through the race, 
so as not to distress him by overpacing him; as the finish ap- 
proaches, he creeps up to his horses by degrees, but does not quit 
them to go in front till he sees that the pace has made them “ safe,” 
—when he lets loose and wins. 

When the distance is short, as in the half-mile race, the jockey 
must be on the que vive, not to lose any ground at starting, but 
catching fast hold of his horse’s head, and sticking both spurs into 
his sides, he is off the moment the signal is given, endeavoring to 
get his horse into speed as soon as possible. 

In races of a longer distance this is not necessary. In these, 
the jockey may start last; taking care, however, not to lie too far 
out of his ground. ‘This, indeed, is the method preferred by many 
of our best riders of the present day, as it the better enables them 
to judge how the pace affects the other horses; the whole race 
being, as it were, a game played before them. This finesse, how- 
ever, may be easily carried too far, and no doubt many a race has 
been thrown away by it. 

The famous Chifney is accused of practising this waiting game 
even to a failing. ‘To do it properly requires consummate skill in 
the jockey, who should not only be able to judge how the pace is 
telling upon the other horses in the race, but how it affects his own ; 
and nothing but natural aptness, joined to the greatest practice, can 
gain this valuable acquirement for the rider. It is this knowledge 
of pace which enables the accomplished jockey to win his race by 
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just as much as is sufficient; thereby, not unnecessarily exposing 
the powers of his horse; a nicety which is highly esteemed by 
his employers. 

Gaining the whip hand, is another point the jockey should en- 
deavor to obtain at starting, as this not only enables him to save 
distance at any turns in the race- -course, but gives him the use of 
his whip with his right hand at any period of the race. But as he 
cannot always obtain this, he ought to be able to use his whip with 
the left hand, should circumstances require it. 

As the jockey will have to ride horses of various tempers and 
dispositions, the manner of managing each peculiar one, so as to 
make the most of him in a race, is a matter of no small importance ; 
for it is in vain for the rider to expect any success with horses of 
ill temper, unless he can keep his own under perfect control. With 
such horses, he cannot generally be too gentle ; but he must at the 
same time be resolute when occasion requires it. 

The most difficult horses he will have to encounter in his prac- 
tice, are those of a lazy or craving disposition, which require in- 
cessant attention and rousing in the race, especially at the finish, 
and those with delicate constitutions, and with irritable tempers, 
which will be often found restive and inclined to bolt. 

With horses of this last description, his hands cannot be too de- 
licate, as they will not stand being pulled, or put out of their way. 
As long, therefore, as they go straight, and do not over-pace them- 
selves, the rider should preserve an easy rein. 

While on this subject, we must express our opinion that the sys- 
tem of riding with what he calls a slack rein, recommended by 
the elder Chifney in his “ Genius Genuine,” has been run down 
by more than one writer on this subject, without sufficient inquiry 
into the meaning intended to be conveyed by the author.* 

In justice to this writer, whose well-known skill and experience 
as a jockey should give his opinions on these matters great weight, 
we will here quote, in his own quaint language, the passage in 
which he explains his meaning, when speaking ‘of a slack rein. 

“Now, in my own defence, I will name one of those very fine 
parts in riding a race, as it is thrown in my face, to this time, as a 
very great fault in my riding, viz., my riding with a loose rein. 
The Duke of Bedford was near taking me off his horses, saying, 
the people teased him because I rode his horses with a locse rein, 
and desired me to hold my horse fast in his running. I am sorry 
his Grace was thus troubled, as it puts a horse’s frame all wrong ; 
and his speed slackened where the horse has that sort of manage- 
ment to his mouth. My reins appeared loose, but my horse had 
only proper liberty, and mostly running in the best of attitudes. 
It’s usual, when grooms are taking and giving orders to their riders, 
to hold the horse fast to his running ; and where a horse is intended 
to make play, their orders mostly are, to hold the horse fast by the 
head, and let him come, or come along with him; but it is very 
much against a horse to hold him fast, or let him bear on his rein 


* Much nonsense was written by the late Samuel Chifney, in a pamphlet called “‘ Genius 


Genuive,” on ridin the race-horse with a slack rein, &c.—Encyclopadia Britannica ; Horse- 
manship, p. 622 
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in his running; it makes him run with his mouth more open, and 
> pulls his head more in or up. This causes him, at times, to run in 
a fretting, jumping attitude, with his fore legs more open; some- 
times it causes him to run stag-necked ; this makes the horse point 
his fore-legs, otherwise called straight-legged ; sometimes it makes 
the horse run with his neck more down, crowding and reaching 
against the rider. ‘This reaching against his rider, pulls the horse’s 
fore legs out further than the pace occasions. In all these attitudes, 
his sinews are more worked and extended, he has more exertion, 
his wind more locked, and thus reaching and pointing his fore legs, 
makes them dwell and tire. 

“The first fine part in riding a race, is to command your horse to 
run light in his mouth; it keeps him the better together, his legs 
are the more under him, his sinews less extended, less exertion, his 
wind less locked; the horse running thus to order, feeling light for | 
his rider’s wants, his parts are more at ease and ready, and he can 
run considerably faster when called upon, to what he can when that 
he has been running in the fretting, sprawling, attitudes, with part 
of his rider’s weight in his mouth. 

“ And as the horse comes to his last extremity, finishing his race, 
he is the better forced and kept straight with manner,* and fine 
touching to his mouth. In this situation, the horse’s mouth should 
be eased of the weight of his rein; if not, it stops him, little or 








much. 
“If a horse is a slug, he should be forced with a manner up to 
this order of running, and particularly so if he has to make play, 


or he will run the slower, and jade the sooner for the want of it. 

“'The phrase at Newmarket is, that you should pull your horse 
to ease him in his running. When horses are in their great dis- 
tress in running, they cannot bear that visible manner of pulling, 
as looked for by many of the sportsmen; he should be enticed to | 
ease himself an inch a time, as his situation will allow. 

“'This should be done as if you had a silken rein as fine as a | 
hair, and that you were afraid of breaking it. This is the most 
true way a horse should be held fast in his running.” | 

It appears sufficiently plain by this explanation, that Chifney 
never intended to advocate anything so palpably ridiculous as riding 
a race with a loose rein, but rather a steady but easy hold of a 
horse’s mouth, sufficient to keep him straight, to prevent his over- 
pacing himself, but not so tight as to throw the horse out of his 
stride, or occasion the other mischiefs he mentions; and we find 
the same practice recommended by Mr. Darvill, only in better and 

x0re distinct language.f 





ting, keeping self and horse in the best of attitudes. This gives readiness, force, and 
uickness. 

7 t * The method adopted by a good riding-boy, head lad, or jockey, in holding a horse after 
he has started in his gallop, is by putting his hands well down on each side of the horse’s 
withers. By this firm purchase, he is mostly enabled to keep his horse’s head up and in 
place ; for, if in the start, the horse gets his head down, he will, if he feels inclined to do 
80, most probably break away, or begin his gambols, and, perhaps, throw his rider. Yet it 
is not to be understood that the rider is at all times to retain this firm hold of his horse’s 
head. When the rider finds that his horse is settled in his stride, and that he begins, as a 
horse sometimes will, to reach with his head for a little more liberty of the rein, the rider 
should (io prevent the horse’s changing his legs or altering his stride) gently raise his hands 
off his horse’s withers, or quietly let them slide along that part, and give him the necessary 
liberty without letting the reins quite loose.” 


* This word is thus explained by Chifney, in a mote. ‘The word manner is knowing, put- | 
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just as much as is sufficient; thereby, not unnecessarily exposing 
the powers of his horse; a nicety which is highly esteemed by 
his employers. 

Gaining the whip hand, is another point the jockey should en- 
deavor to obtain at starting, as this not only enables him to save 
distance at any turns in the race-course, but gives him the use of 
his whip with his right hand at any period of the race. But as he 
cannot always obtain this, he ought to be able to use his whip with 
the left hand, should circumstances require it. 

As the jockey will have to ride horses of various tempers and 
dispositions, the manner of managing each peculiar one, so as to 
make the most of him in a race, is a matter of no small importance ; 
for it is in vain for the rider to expect any success with horses of 
ill temper, unless he can keep his own under perfect control. With 
such horses, he cannot generally be too gentle ; but he must at the 
same time be resolute when occasion requires it. 

The most difficult horses he will have to encounter in his prac- 
tice, are those of a lazy or craving disposition, which require in- 
cessant attention and rousing in the race, especially at the finish, 
and those with delicate constitutions, and with irritable tempers, 
which will be often found restive and inclined to bolt. 

With horses of this last description, his hands cannot be too de- 
licate, as they will not stand being pulled, or put out of their way. 
As long, therefore, as they go straight, and do not over-pace them- 
selves, the rider should preserve an easy rein. 

While on this subject, we must express our opinion that the sys- 
tem of riding with what he calls a slack rein, recommended by 
the elder Chifney in his “ Genius Genuine,’ has been run down 
by more than one writer on this subject, without sufficient inquiry 
into the meaning intended to be conveyed by the author.* 

In justice to this writer, whose well-known skill and experience 
as a jockey should give his opinions on these matters great weight, 
we will here quote, in his own quaint language, the passage in 
which he explains his meaning, when speaking of a slack rein. 

“* Now, in my own defence, I will name one of those very fine 
parts in riding a race, as it is thrown in my face, to this time, as a 
very great fault in my riding, viz., my riding with a loose rein. 
The Duke of Bedford was near taking me off his horses, saying, 
the people teased him because I rode his horses with a loose rein, 
and desired me to hold my horse fast in his running. I am sorry 
his Grace was thus troubled, as it puts a horse’s frame all wrong ; 
and his speed slackened where the horse has that sort of manage- 
ment to his mouth. My reins appeared loose, but my horse had 
only proper liberty, and mostly running in the best of attitudes. 
It’s usual, when grooms are taking and giving orders to their riders, 
to hold the horse fast to his running ; and where a horse is intended 
to make play, their orders mostly are, to hold the horse fast by the 
head, and let him come, or come along with him; but it is very 
much against a horse to hold him fast, or let him bear on his rein 


* Much nonsense was written by the late Samuel Chifney, in a pamphlet called ‘‘ Genius 


Genuive,” on ridin the race-horse with a slack rein, &c.—Encyclopedia Britannica ; Horse- 
manship, p. 622 
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in his running; it makes him run with his mouth more open, and 
pulls his head more in or up. ‘This causes him, at times, to run in 
a fretting, jumping attitude, with his fore legs more open; some- 
times it causes him to run stag-necked ; this makes the horse point 
his fore-legs, otherwise called straight-legged ; sometimes it makes 
the horse run with his neck more down, crowding and reaching 
against the rider. ‘This reaching against his rider, pulls the horse’s 
fore legs out further than the pace occasions. In all these attitudes, 
his sinews are more worked and extended, he has more exertion, 
his wind more locked, and thus reaching and pointing his fore legs, 
makes them dwell and tire. 

“The first fine part in riding a race, is to command your horse to 
run light in his mouth; it keeps him the better together, his legs 
are the more under him, his sinews less extended, less exertion, his 
wind Jess locked; the horse running thus to order, feeling light for 
his rider’s wants, his parts are more at ease and ready, and he can 
run considerably faster when called upon, to what he can when that 
he has been running in the fretting, sprawling, attitudes, with part 
of his rider’s weight in his mouth. 

“ And as the horse comes to his last extremity, finishing his race, 
he is the better forced and kept straight with manner,* and fine 
touching to his mouth. In this situation, the horse’s mouth should 
be eased of the weight of his rein; if not, it stops him, little or 
much. 

“If a horse is a slug, he should be forced with a manner up to - ” 
this order of running, and particularly so if he has to make play, 
or he will run the slower, and jade the sooner for the want of it. 

“The phrase at Newmarket is, that you should pull your horse 
to ease him in his running. When horses are in their great dis- 
tress in running, they cannot bear that visible manner of pulling, 
as looked for by many of the sportsmen; he should be enticed to 
ease himself an inch atime, as his situation will allow. 

“This should be done as if you had a silken rein as fine as a 
hair, and that you were afraid of breaking it. This is the most 
true way a borse should be held fast in his running.” 

It appears sufficiently plain by this explanation, that Chifney 
never intended to advocate anything so palpably ridiculous as riding 
a race with a loose rein, but rather a steady but easy hold of a 
horse’s mouth, sufficient to keep him straight, to prevent his over- 
pacing himself, but not so tight as to throw the horse out of his 
stride, or occasion the other mischiefs he mentions; and we find 
the same practice recommended by Mr. Darvill, only in better and 
more distinct language. 


* This word is thus explained by Chifney, ina mote. ‘The word manner is knowing, put- 
ting, keeping self and horse in the best of attitudes. This gives readiness, force, and 
quickness. 

t * The method adopted by a good riding-boy, head lad, or jockey, in holding a horse after 
he has started in his gallop, is by putting his hands well down on each side of the horse’s 
withers. By this firm purchase, he is mostly enabled to keep his horse’s head up and in 
place ; for, if in the start, the horse gets his head down, he will, if he feels inclined to do 
80, most probably break away, or begin his gambols, and, perhaps, throw his rider. Yet it 
is not to be understood that the rider is at all times to retain this firm hold of his horse’s 
head. When the rider finds that his horse is settled in his stride, and that he begins, as a 
horse sometimes will, to reach with his head for a little more liberty of the rein, the rider 
should (io prevent the horse’s changing his legs or altering his stride) gently raise his hands 
off his horse’s withers, or quietly let them slide along that part, and give him the necessary 
liberty without letting the reins quite loose.” 
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‘* What delight 
To back the flying steed, that challenges 
The wind for speed, seems native more of air 
Than earth! whose burthen only lends him fire! 
Whose soul, in his task, turns labor into sport' 
Who makes your pastime his !” 





T'n1s highly attractive Meeting, jocked as it is year by year with 
those excellent helmsmen “liberality” and “ good management,” 
has certainly run a race-horse speed, until among his cotemporaries 
it may be fairly termed the Eclipse of its day! Year by year has 
it given the go-by to other Meetings once highly attractive, until it 
has taken a decided lead, and is now careering in the front, as we 
race-lovers would say, in a canter. ‘That it richly deserves the 
position it has won, no one will venture to deny ; for the most stu- 
dious attention has ever been devoted and called into action to pro- 
mote good sport, and afford every comfort and accommodation to 
the numerous visitants which the sports of Aintree annually seduce 
to their plains. Among the many improvements and amendments 
which have been adopted, certainly the best is the alteration of 


putting the sport into three days’ duration instead of four, by which 


arrangement three bumpers to the brim of sport are made secure ; 
and the extreme attention even to the hours of starting, as well as 
commencing at an early hour, is certainly deserving of all praise, 
as it affords every lover of racing, who also loves a good dinner, 
an opportunity of enjoying both treats at a reasonable hour, which, 
before the adoption of these regulations, were not attainable: for 
frequently the protraction of the racing, and the distance to retrace 
back to the town, caused the meal termed “ dinner” to be discussed 
at an hour our forefathers would have called “the witching hour of 
night ;” and even would have made us to ponder whether we were 
really dining or supping. ‘The course intwo or three instances has 
been very judictously altered and improved; and by the alteration 
effected in the road and approach to the Stand, the mass of car- 
riages and other vehicles are very judiciously kept completely out 
of the way of collision with the immense numbers on foot, who be- 
fore had great trouble to get from the Stand to the stable-yard 
without some degree of danger and risk of accident. In enume- 
rating these improvements, we must say that the greatest praise is 
due to Mr. Lynn, the spirited Secretary, to whose exertions all the 
improvements on the course are attributable. 

Having so far taken my preliminary gallop, I now proceed to take 
my position at the starting post, and commence the race of detail. 





Wednesday, July 14.—The succession of wet days, or continua- 
tion of showery weather, had produced its effects upon the course, 
which under the best of circumstances is a severe one, and from 
the excess of rain was in a very deep condition, so much so that 
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we must not be very much surprised if we subsequently find out 
the performances of the three days prove not exactly the truest run- 
ning. The deep state of the ground told visibly upon the top 
weights ; in many instances, indeed, none of them could get through 
the dirt. 

The ball was opened with the usual prologue, 


The CroxtTeTH StTaxEs of 15 sovs. each, 10 tt., with 30 added; three year olds 6st. 8Ib., 
four 8st. 2ib., five 8st. 9lb., six and aged Yst.; mares and geldings allowed 3lb.; mile 
and a qaarter; seven subs. 


Lord Eglinton’s b. c. Dr. Caius, by Physician, 4 yrs .......-.......---- enced LPsccoce | 
Bers ORDER D.C, BISONNNE Ts B PIG on nck dni ckiceesccdcccusccicicesnoens Wakefield 2 
ee ee ee ram Benson .. 3 
Mr. Watt’s ch. c. by Zealot, out of Zillah, 3 yrs ............--neneerecnccce Stagg.... 4 
Sir R. Bulkeley’s b. f. by Colwick, out of sister to Ainderby, 3 yrs........... Howlett... 5 


The tide of favor ebbed and flowed, first on Bloomsbury, then 
against, though he stood at the head of pets.—The Zealot colt first 
shewed the zeal of going first, which he continued for a portion of 
the race, smali though it was, when Bloomsbury took up the run- 
ning and came at a merry pace to near the distance, where Dr. 
Caius intruded with his nostrum, and after a short struggle admi- 
nistered a pill, which Bloomsbury did not relish, for he only caught 
the Clark’s eye a neck behind the son of Physician, whose practice 
at the Meeting has proved so highly successful, as to raise him te 
a first-rate respectability in his profession, as he proved quite a su- 
perior practitioner in the art of flying. 


The PropuceE STakEs of 50 sovs. each, h. ft.; three year old colts 8st. 6lb., fillies 8st.3lb.; 
3ib. allowed, &c.; two miles; six subs. 
Mr. Mostyn’s b. c. Prince Caradoc, by The Colonel............-...--...----- walked over 


The Prince attracted some attention as a favorite for the Leger. 
He, however, in my eye did not look quite up to the mark, and may 
probably have a better day, though he could not wish for a more 
easy Win. 


The Sertron SrakeEs of 30 sovs. each, h. ft.; three year old fillies 8st. 4lb.; once round; 


eight subs. 
Col. Crauford’s b. f. Ermengardis, by Langar .........v----cuwscccccncccce Templeman 1 
Sir R. Bulkeley’s b. f. C erito, by Birdcatcher, by © accia PE sik ccanimaed Darling.... 2 
Lord Stanley’s bl. f. Nightshade, by Sir Hercules...... 2.2... cece en cew ee M. Jones... 3 


Five to 4 on Ermengardis, who, soon after starting, took up the 
running, was never passed, and won her race by a head, although 
she looked extremely amiss and in very bad habiliments. 


The Mersey StTAkEs, for two year olds—a sweepstakes of 25 sovs. each, with 50 added ; 
colts 8st. 5ib., fillies 8st. 2lb.; T.Y¥.C.; sixteen subs. 


Lord G. Bentinck’s b.c. Misdeal, by Camel—The Odd Trick ............... 5. Day ...<+ 1 
Mr. J. Osborn’s br. f. The Gipsy Queen, by Dr. Syntax, out of Malibran.... Nat....-... 2 
Lord Stanley’s b. c. by Bay Middleton, out of Rocbana............-.--.--- M.Jones... 3 
Duke of Cleveland’s bl. c. Pharold, by Velocipede, out of Gipsy ........-- BPG... cavces 0 
Mr. Edmonstone’s ch.f. The Nun, by Bran, dam by Humphrey Clinker..-..- Btase...< 0 
Sir S. Monck’s b. c. by Langar, dam by Filho da Puta ..................--- Cartwright. 0 
Sir T. S. M. Stanley’s ch. c. Brother to Susanetta, by Battledore.......... Templeman 0 
Mr. Woodhouse’s br. c. Havannah, by Colwick, dam by Woldsman........ Calloway .. @ 


The state of the market on these tyros was, 5 to 2 agst. Misdeal, 
7 to 2 agst. Gipsy Queen, 7 to 2 agst. Lord Stanley’s'colt, and 4 
to 1 agst. Pharold.—After walking about a hundred yards up to the 
starting- post, the flags were lowered, and Misdeal jumped away 
with a very great lead, came on with the advantage, and won his 
race very easy by four ‘lengths. On the several jockies arriving at 
the scale to weigh, they one and all broke out in invectives against 
the start, and declared that Lord George Bentinck, who conducted 
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the starting of every race, had permitted his own horse (Misdeal) 
to gain an advantage of fifty yards at going away over every other 
horse in the race: upon such complaint, Mr. Osborne, the owner 
of Gipsy Queen, protested against the race; and Lord George 
Bentinck, as the charge was made against him, resigned his Stew- 
ardship pro tempore, and submitted the case to the other two 
Stewards, the Earl of Sefton and Sir Richard Williams Bulkeley, 
and the Earl of Eglinton, who, after hearing His Lordship’s de- 
fence and the evidence of the several riders, decided the start to 
be a fair one. ‘This case certainly calls for a more than ordinary 
notice, and we trust will be the foundation for better things. We 
are not by any means disposed to dispute, or even suspect, the 
justice of the Noble Stewards’ decision ; on the contrary, we are 
disposed to give every credence to it, and we also would bear our 
witness to the excellence of those regulations framed and adopted 
by Lord George himself, for the better conducting the starting of 
the several races: but we would put it to any impartial tribunal, 
whether the framer of such stringent regulations would for one 
moment ever have tolerated a thought of placing a person interested 
either directly or indirectly in the result of any race to be the 
Officer to carry out these regulations? We say “No;” because, 
however honestly the duties may be performed, human nature is so 
jealous, that suspicion would certainly be attached to his proceed- 
ings ; and any little accident, which the most careful could not 
prevent, would be immediately construed into intention, which at 
once shews the impropriety of any person taking an oflice where 
his own interest may be construed to interfere with the just per- 
formance of his duties. And here is exactly the case: the Noble 
Lord has a horse running for the race ; he takes the office of starter, 
and is immediately impugned as partial! Surely such examples 
will reform these evils; and we trust, that Turf Officers, of what- 
ever class, shall in future be persons who cannot be supposed in- 
terested in any light: then will confidence supplant suspicion, and 
satisfaction be the produce. 
The day’s sport was concluded with 


A MAIDEN PLaTE, value 70 sovs.; three year olds 7st., four 8st. 5lb., five and upwards 
8st. 12lb.; mares and geldings allowed 3ib.; the second horse to receive 1U sovs. out 
of the Plate; heats, once round and a distance. 


Mr. Clark’s br. c. Gammon Boz, by St. Nicholas, 3 yrs .......-.--.. Francis... 0 3 1 1 
Mr.T O. Powlett’s br. g. Hawksbury, 4 yrs_......-..-.---.------- Marson... 0 1323 3 
Sir Thos. Stanley’s ch.c. by Battledore or Peter Lely, out of Au- 

IN oa oe eh ek ce hk guakanamad aimmnwacen Cartwright 1 4 4dr 
Mr. Hunter’s br.f. Dervegild, 4 yrs..................-------------- G. Noble... 0 5 3dr 
mee me. o. Rte eh..f. Myrtle, 3 yrk .... 2... 2. .2- ccccccccnccccccce S ae 23 @ 
Mr. Houldsworth’s ch. c. Barelegs, 3 yrs .........-.-.------------ Howlett... 3 dr 
Mr. Meiklam’s br. f. Georgiana, 3 yrs...................--..------ Whitton... 0 dr 


After the race Gammon Box was sold for 300 guineas. 


Thursday, July 15.—The morning proved very wet and showery, 
but towards noon began to clear up and premised better things— 


promises which, however, were broken during the latter part ot 


the day. 
Two contests preceded the great attraction of the day—The 
Trades Cup—the first being 
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The ag Nagas vce STAKEs of 30 sovs. each, 20 ft., for 2 yr. olds ; colts 8st. 5ib., fillies 
. 2ib.; winners before starting 3lb extra; T.Y.C. ; three subs. 


Mr. G. ‘ lark’s b. c. Master Thomas, by Tomboy—Mamsel  eaieneaaN Holmes .... 1 
Lord Stanley’s bl. f.Lady of the Lune, by Amurath, dam by Longwaist.... M. Jones... 2 
Gen. Sharpe’s ch. c. Precursor, by Curtius, out of Myrrha........--.--... Templeman 3 


Master ‘Tommy was not only master pet, but master man, for he 
went away from the start, was never after headed, and won very 
easy by half a dozen lengths.—The next event was 


A FREE Hanpicap of 10 sovs. each, 25 added, for all ages; one mile and a quarter. 


Mr. Loy’s b.h. Ararat, by Liverpool, 5 yrs. 6st. Sepa tlie caetne tats aisha Francis.... 1 
Mr. Sewer’ sch. f. Lady Grove, 4 yrs. 7st. Ilb.......... ia cata aal SS = 2 
Duke of Cleveland’s b. h. Sampson, 5 yrs. 8st. 2lb ........-..---...-- ae, {eee 0 
Mr. Holker’s ch. m. Maid of Monton, aged, 7st. 12ib .............. hieubiiniba Tomeisman 0 
Sic C. Monck’s b. m. Gariand, 6 yre. 7st. 10ib .......cccocccccccccsecce — 0 
Mr. Graydon’s ch. f. Miss Heathcote, NE, WE Mc acresicesmnssaanenane Wakefield. 0 
SS ee ee eee ere Marson.... 0 
Mr. Ramsay’s b. c. Neptune, 4 yrs. 7st. 2ib ........... SERIES, aa NOM.<s00. 9 


For this contest we had three favorites, all at the same price, 5 
to 2 agst. Sampson, Neptune, and Ararat: the latter, however, 
proved ‘the trump card, and the ace too, for he was never headed, 
and won the contest easy. 

Now came the all-engrossing object of attention, the richest boon 
of the Meeting, the theme of thousands of speculators, and pre- 
senting the largest Field ever seen on the sod of Aintree—The 
Great Trades Cup—value altogether in sound cash £1365; and a 


most imposing sight it drew “forth, as the following Field will 
shew :— 


The TravesMeEn’s Cup, or Piece of Plate, value 200 sovs., with 100 given from the racing 
fund, adved to a Handicap Sweepstakes of 25 sovs. eacn, 15 ft., and 5 ouly if declared 
on or before the Ist July, 1841; the winner to pay 30 sovs. to the judge; the 2d horse 
to receive 50 sovs. from the stakes ; the winner of tle Northumberland Plate or Cup 
at Newcastie 5lb. extra; a subscriber not the owner ofa horse is only liable to the pay- 
ment ot 5 sovs.; two miles. 


Mr. Allen’s b. m. Orelia, by St. Nicholas, 5 yrs. 7st. 6lb...2... 2... eee eee Dodgson ...... 1 
Mr. Maher’s b.c. Johuny, by Elvas, 4 yrs. 7st. Qlb....... 2.2.2 ene eee Cartwright.... 2 
Ler G. Bentinck’s b.g. Naworth, 4yrs. (et SiO... 2.2... ccecncecn Howlett ...... 0 
Ler Derby’sch. f. Rhodanthe, 4 yrs. Get: 1O1b. 5... occ cece cccccccencs een 0 
Mr. D. M:Viccar ns. br. c. Champagne, 4 yrs. 7st. 2lb...........-.cccce- aa ceased 0 
Mr. Painter’s Ernestthe First, bv Emancipation, 5 yrs. 7st. 9ib........-- . Whitehouse 0 
Mr. Johnsinne’s br. h. Charles Z11.,.5 yre. Ost. SiO con ca cccccccccccccaccs ose ae 0 
per. Bt. Paul's b. Tf. Calvan, 708: 0b. Bia onc i ccccccckdcccaccasnsacccee Templeman... 0 
Lord Eglinton’s b. g. The Potentate, aged, 8st. 3ib............--2...----. LBS icotnwuwen 0 
Lord Milltown’s ch.m Cruiskeen, aged, 8st. 3lb... 22.22.22 eee eee Calloway -.... 0 
Bat. aPOcorly BCh.C. FUSIOT. S YER. BSE. Di inencccce c0ccccs seccencncesenes Chapple ...... 0 
Bees. bray Och. hh. Retrieval, 5 yrs. Bet. UD. . occ cccscncaacssacccacasece Holmes....... 0 
Pee RORIGEs OU. 6. BEROOER, BD TOE, O86 onc cccccccenacctnaccsensccacwanke it. fee 0 
mee, senec Day's Cn. R. TemOurens, B 906s GWE nn cccecsacicwmcnscncecssce Conolly......- 0 
Mr. Holmes’ b.c. Vulcan, by Verulam. out of Puss, 4yrs.7st. 8lb.....-.. Noble ...cs<« e« © 
Bae. Se RE Rh. Oe, © OFS. TEE. BO ina ccc cncicccacnsceesncnccncecne Mollony....... 0 
ae. Giddison’sch. ge. Recorder, S yrs. 76t. TID... occcccndcccncccccccsnccs ae ediaieiacainiaiainidh 0 
Ree, RENE Wi. OO; CSUN, @ SEE, TOS bcccscctccandddcccocsnctsccuseee RYAN .ncccecce 0 
mr. Sigsworth’s b. c. Maleteor, 4 yre. Gat. DID cnn oo cc ccc ceccccsscscace W yakefield coon O 
Mr. Orde’s b. f. Queen Bee, by Liverpool. 4 yrs. 6st. 10lb ..........-.--- Oates...cccoce 0 
Lord Milltown’s b. h. Wirrestrew, 5 yrs. 6st. 8ib ....22 22.2. Stagg ..ccccoce 0 
Mr. L. Heseltine’ sb. Cc. Milksop, by Mulette, ¢y718. Get. Tid. ...ccccccsccs Bumby........ 0 
Time, 4:17. 


The odds on the Stand at the start stood as follows :—5 to 1 agst. 
Charles XIIL., 5} to 1 agst. Naworth, 10 to 1 agst. The Potentate, 
10 to 1 agst. Calypso, 10 to 1 agst. Milksop, 10 to 1 agst. Orelia, 
10 to 1 agst. Rhodanthe, 14 to 1 “agst. Recorder, 16 to 1 agst. Ir- 
nest the First, and 20 to 1 each agst. Tamburini and Muleteer. 

The excellence of the arrangements for starting were admirably 
illustrated in this contest; for the Field, large as it was, effected a 
most beautiful go, all getting well off but Tamburini and George, 
who bolted the moment they were started. Milksop then took the 
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lead at a milk-and-water pace, Wirrestrew following second, Clinker 
third, The Potentate fourth, Charles XII. fifth, and the others all 
in good positions, well together, and going a pace which may with 
truth be denominated bad up to the Stable Yard turn, where Clinker 
went in front, Wirrestrew, Vulcan, Tubaleain, Milksop, and The 
Potentate being just behind him, and the lot rather increased the 
speed, though it could not be denominated good. Clinker kept his 
lead past the farm-house, soon after which Johnny shot away, and 
increased the pace very materially, going a cracker past the Bridge 
turn, and leading all the way on the bottom side to the T'wo-year- 
old starting-post. ‘The effect of Johnny’s steam told awfully upon 
the Field, particularly the high weights, for on reaching the T.Y.C. 
post they were separated far and wide asunder, excepting himself, 
Rhodanthe, Naworth, and Orelia. ‘The latter, however, did not go 
far past the post named ere she took the lead, and looked very pro- 
mising ; the other three (Johnny, Naworth, and Rhodanthe,) how 

ever, kept the mare pretty close company up to the distance, where 
there was a cry of “ Rhodanthe wins,” which Dodgson instantly 
smothered by coming out and winning his race easy by three lengths, 
Johnny at the finish making a rush and beating Naworth for the 
second honor, and what was better, the 50 sovs., the second prize, 
by about two lengths. Next to these came the six horses as enu- 
merated in the list of the horses started as above, but the finish 
shewed a straggling lot. 

We must say we scarcely know where, as far as his establish- 
ment goes, to find a parallel to the good fortune which seems ever 
to attend upon the worthy owner of Orelia (Wm. Allen, Esq., of 
the Lodge, Malton,) either as a breeder or owner. In the former 
capacity he bred Rowton and Rockingham, two winners of the Don- 
caster St. Leger. The Cardinal, Belgrade, Fitzroy, and others, 
sold for good prices. Orelia he purchased for a small price when 
a yearling, of a neighbor who bred her (Mr. Horsley, of Scackle- 
ton, near Hovingham, Yorkshire,) and she has won him the Good- 
wood Stakes and the great Liverpool Trades Cup; after doing 
which, he has sold her to L. Goodman, Esq., for 800 guineas and 
half of the Goodwood Stakes this year should she win it—unex- 
ampled good fortune, which, as a straightforward honest Sportsman, 
he richly merits. 


The Foat Stakes of 100sovs. each, h. ft., for 3 yr. old colts 8st. 6lb., fillies 8st.3lb.; 3lb. 
allowed, &c. ; once round anda distance; five subs. 
Lord Westminster’s br. f. Lampoon, by Camel..............-.---------eenee walked over. 


The Derby Handicap followed this “ walk over ;” but after the 
conclusion of the “ Lion of the Meeting,” the public have little 
gusto for minor events, the excitement produced by winning good 
Stakes, and the despondency arising from losing, requiring some 
space of time to settle down to wonted equanimity. 


The Dersy Hanpicap of 10 sovs. each, P. P., with 80 auded by the Right Hon. the Earl 
of De:by; one mile; twenty-six subs. 


Lord Eglinton’s b.c. Doctor Caius, by Physician, 4 yrs. Sst. 7lb ...........- ere 1 
Mr. Heseltine’s b. m. Shadow, 5yrs. 8st. I3lb........-....2.----------- ee Heseltine .. 2 
Lord G. Bentinck’s b. g. Naworth, 4 yrs. 8st Ilb...-.--.-2..2--.-.200--- eee Howlett... 3 
Sir T.S.M.Stanley's br.g. Apothecary, 5yrs. 8st. 6lb...... 2.222... eee Templeman 0 
Sir R. W. Bulkeley’s b.c. Spring-heel’d Jack, 4 yrs. 7st. lllb...-.......-.- Waketield.. 0 
Mr. Graydon’s ch. f. Miss Heathcote, 4 yrs. 7st. Qib.. 22... e eee ee eee Whitehouse Q 
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Mr. Bower’s ch. f. Lady Grove,4 yrs. 7st. 8lb......... eae oenusaen Stagg ...... 0 
Mr. John Watson’s b.c. Milksop, 4 yrs. 7st. 7lb.. 2... 1 ce eee een n nn ncncee Benson .... 0 
Lord Eglinton’s br. c. The Young-’un, 4yrs.7st. 3lb.........-...---------- Cartwright. 0 
eae, Boasage's be. f. Dietitian, Byte. Feb .....occcccucncdccncccccceneceqnence Oates...... 0 


This contest was won cleverly by that invincible horse of the 
Meeting, Dr. Caius, Shadow second, Naworth third, the others 
being in a ruck behind. 


Her MaJseEsty’s PuaTeE, value 100gs. ; 3 yr. olds 7st. 5lb., four 9st. 1lb., five 9st. }1lb., six 
and aged J0st. 2)b.; heats, two miles. 


Duke of Cleveland’s b. h. Sampson, by Cetus, 5yrs.......-.... atieinwe Lye...... 51 1 
Mr. Kirby’sch.c. Kingston Robin, 4 yrs -..........--.---.-.-. > 5 RR Holmes... 1 3 2 
Mr. Heseltine’s b. m. The Shadow, 5 yrs.............. dibinnnee Siiecidaseianm Heseltine 6 2 dr 
ty Ne Tr, ©. DERN NUE... ncncecmncecaccacneeenooosnecnsiinnn Noble.... 2 dr 
Mr. G. Watt’s br. c. Magic, by The Conjurer, 3 yrs .............---..-- Ryan.... 3 dr 
Mr. Bateman’s ch. g. Vapour, 4 yr8 ........-cccocccecccccceccccceccce Treen... 4 dr 


Time, 3:40—3:56—3d heat not kept. 
This was an excellent race, and closed the day’s sport. 





Friday, July 16—The weather to-day was extremely changeable 


—first fine, then wet, alternately—which caused the company to 
be rather thin. 


The KnowsLey Dinner Stakes of 100 sovs. each, h. ft., for three year olds ; colts 8st 
6lb., fillies 8st. 2lb.; once round ; six subs. 
Lord Westininster’s Lampoon, by Camel...... 2... cec-e--cecceeccencceeeeene walked over 


A pretty good dinner (£300) without the expense of company. 


The Grosvenor Stakss of 15 sovs. each, 5 ft., with 50 added: for three and four year 
olds ; three 7st. 4lb., four 8sf. 10Jb; mares and geldings allowed 3lb.; four year olds, 
being maiden at the time of nomination, 3lb. ; the winner of the St. Leger in the same 
week 3lb. extra ; mile and three quarters ; 18 subs. 

Lord Eglinton’s b. c. Doctor Caius, by Physician, 4 yrs ..........-...--------0----- Lye. 1 

cee Sete O. G., TNR 6 ion vcncccccecccccnccsaccscccesecssanere Nat. 2 

Time, 3:38. 


So fickle was public opinion, that Maroon was first the favorite, 
and then the Doctor, who settled conflicting consultations by taking 
the lead, keeping it, and winning cleverly by a length, thus keeping 
up his character of last year, having won three times at each of the 
Liverpool July Meetings of 1840 and:1841. 

The next event was one of part interest to the speculators on the 
Doncaster disclosure—the Liverpool St. Leger—with the largest 
Leger Field we have seen this year. 


The Liverpoo. St. LEGER of 25 sovs. each, P.P., with 100 added, for three year olds ; 
colts 8st. 8lb., fillies Sst. 3lb.; the winner of the Riddlesworth, or 2000gs. at Newmar- 
ket, or Derby at Epsom 7lb.; of the Tuesday’s Riddlesworth, 1000gs., or Oaks, 5lb.; of 
the York Derby, Chester Produce, Dee, or Palatine Stakes, the Manchester or Newton 
St. Leger 3lb. extra; of any two of the above ib. in addition to the highest weight at- 
tached to either of such two; the second horse to receive £50 out of the stakes; one 
mile and three-quarters ; thirty-five subs. 


Duke uf Cleveland’s b.c. Middleham, by Muley Moloch .........--.-.----- co 1 
Pet eT 6 0. ©. F OOCPUOTRING sink cs cceuasaddnccictencetetssesadnnceane Darling.... 2 
Lord Westminster's br. c. Satirist, by Pantaloon..............-cecccccasce 1 eae 3 
Br; SOOO S CO, INO io in cckin nd cacdncncancccdccssonscescsusasnes Crouch .... 4 
oink Sen hs A I i a acl e sabe nnnciansenaenbeiein Templeman 5 
Oi ROE OU. CeO IEUED cca ndcngucesdnccscsncencsccndsctaansncen Marson.... 6 
Mr. Odoni’s D.C. Brother to TRAP OMtROy oon nen cccsncoccccsscsncsssecoses Conolly.... 7 
Time, 3:14. 


The whole of the lot are in the Doncaster St. Leger, and each 
was respectively backed at the following terms :—7 to 4 agst. Sa- 
tirist, 3 to 1 agst. Pagan, 4 to 1 agst. Middleham, 6 to 1 agst. Bel- 
grade, 6 to 1 agst. Prince Caradoc, and 8 to 1 agst. Brother to 
Harpurhey—Immediately after starting, Middleham took the lead, 
and made the running at a steady pace to about half way on the far 
side of the course, when Belgrade passed him, and made play at a 
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good pace to round the Bridge turn, up to the last turn, when Mid- 
dleham again went in front, was never after headed, and won very 
cleverly by a length. A most beautiful race ensued for second 
place, which the Prince obtained by a neck. ‘The winner is a 
great fine-framed horse, and looked fit to run for a man’s life, but 


with Coronation, if he be in regal trim, what can we say at Don- 
caster ? 


The Stanp Cup, value 100 sovs. in specie, added to a Handicap Sweepstakes of 15 sovs- 
exch, 10 ft.; once round anda distance ; 26 subs. 


Lord Milltown’s ch. m. Cruiskeen, by Sir Hercules, aged, 9st. 13lb.......-.. a 1 
Mr. Orde’s b. f. Queen Bee, 4 yrs. 6st. 10lb.... 12... ee eee eee eee Oates...... 2 
Mr. Meiklam’s b. c. Broadwath, 4 yrs. 7st. Lilb...........-.-.--.----.----- Noble...... 3 
Mr. St. Paul’s b.f. Calypso, 4 yrs. Sst. Sib... 2... nec ce ne nen eee en ce eoeeeee Templeman 0 
Lord G. Bentinck’s b. g. Naworth, 4 yrs. 7st. 13lb..........--..---.------- Howlet.... 0 
Maj. Hay’sch. h. Retriever, 5 yrs. 7st. 13lb. (2ib. over)............----.--- Holmes.... 0 
Lord Egiinton’s br.c. The Young-’un, 4 yrs. 7st. 2lb ---...-.....---------- ee 0 
SirR. W. Bulkeley’s b.c. Spring-heel’d Jack, 4 yrs. 7st. Ilb.........------ Crouch..... 0 
Br. Mostyn’s br. c. Trustee, 4yrs. 78t.......<cccncncescnctscoccsncscacccess Cartwright. 0 
fat, Gravdon's:ch. bh. Clinker, 0 yrs. 76t.....<..cccccccccsccaccccecccacccee W. Jones... 0 
Lord Stanley’s ch. c. Cornuto, 4 yrs. 6st. 12lb.. 2... eee enn eee ee ee enee eee Francis... 0 
Time, 2:43. 


The betting was, 2 to 1 agst. Calypso, 4 to 1 agst. Cruiskeen, 
4 to 1 agst. Cornuto, and 8 to 1 agst. The Young-un.—Cornuto 
made most of the running, and at the distance a beautiful contest 
ensued with nearly all of them, if we except Spring-heel’d Jack, 
who was beat off, when Cruiskeen at the end won the victory by 
nearly half a length, a head only separating Queen Bee and Broad- 
wath: it was certainly a splendid contest. 
The STANLEY ‘TAKEs of 15 sovs. each, 10 ft , with 30 added; for two and three vear 


olds ; two 6st. 12ib., three 9st. Qlb. ; fillies and geldings allowed 2lb. ; the secund horse 
to save his stake ; T Y.C.; ten subs. 


Lord G. Bentinck’s 0.c. Misdeal, brotherto Revoke, by Camel,2 yrs....------- Howlett 1 
PebvGeUOrn 6 OPT. ERO CnSy OGG 8 VIS... o oon csc ecenneseducecccacscevecs Francis. 2 
Lord Staniey’s bi. {. Lady of the Lune, 9 yrs... .... 2. cccccccccccccscccceceess Stagg... 3 
Mr. Ogden’s br. c. Brotherto Harpurhey, 3 yrs.......... 2... 2-20----e-eeeeee-- Conolly. 4 
SR Oe a a Darling. 5 
Mr. Dawson's f. The Biddy, by Bran, out of Pantaloon’s dam, 2 yrs. ......-.-- Lye.... 6 


Misdeal perfectly convinced the public in the Mersey Stakes of 
his powers of going, and consequently was backed freely at 2 to 1 
on him, which he warranted by again coming away from his Field 
and winning with perfect ease bya length. Prior to starting, Lord 
George Bentinck in the Ring stated, that in order to convince the 
public that his horse (Misdeal) could, under no circumstances, have 
been beat for the Mersey Stakes, in starting them for the Stanley 
Stakes he had given Howlett instructions to start full two lengths 
behind the last horse in the race, and they of course would see the 
result. ‘These declarations are all very well, but we can never de- 
part from the position, upon a general and public principle, that no 
owner should be countenanced in starting horses where he has 
animals of his own in the race: it is a precedent fraught with very 
baneful consequences if it is to be allowed. ‘The public by no 
means wish any one to sacrifice two lengths at a start to appease 
or satisfy any public feeling; and we contend it is far the more 
desirable course to prevent the engendering such feelings by placing 
such offices in perfectly disinterested persons. 

The Selling Stakes then wound up the sports of the Meeting, 


being won at three heats by Wee Willie, but no one appeared to 
fancy the winner. 
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The Se.tine Stakgs, a Sweepstakes of 5 sovs. each, with 70 added ; three year olds 
7st., four 8st. 4lb., five Sst. 10ib., six and aged 9st.; winners once to carry 3ib. extra, 
twice 6lb.; mares and geldings allowed 3lb. , the second horse to receive 10 sovs. out 


of the stakes, and the winner to be sold for 150 sovs.if demanded in the usual Way ; 
heats, once round. 


Mr. Meiklam’s b. g. Wee Wiilie, by Liverpool, 6 yrs........-.------.- Templeman 6 1 1 
Mr. T.O. Powlett’s br. g. Hawksbury, 4 yrs ...........-....----.--- Marson..... 13s 
Mr. Watts’ ch. c. by Zealot, out of Zillah, 3 yrs...................-- Oates ...... 3 3dr 
Mr. O’Meagher’s b. c. Kilmoyler, by Elvas—Anonymous, 3 yrs -..... Cartwright. 2 4 dr 
Lord Miltown’s ch.f. Semiramide, 3 yrs............ enamine Maeacues Stagg ...... 5 5dr 
Mr. Speed’s b.c. Rough Robin, 4 yr8......- 2.0 ccc cccc cence cece ene M.Jones ... 4 dr 


‘Thus closed a most excellent Meeting, in which the arrange- 
ments were most perfect, and conduced much to the credit of all 
parties concerned: and having now run my four-mile course, I pull 
up, and subscribe myself yours very truly, 


ALFRED HIGHFLYER. 
London (Old) Sporting Magazine for August, 1841. 





Notes of the Month. 





SEPTEMBER. 


THE FALL CAMPAIGN AT THE NORTH. 

The Fali Campaign at the North promises to be unusually brilliant, even with- 
out the aid of a Virginia stable, though we trust one or more of them will be in 
attendance. Messrs. Jounson, Hare, or Krrey will probably make up a strong 
stable to meet the Northern cracks ‘‘ at home,” and as they have among them half 
a dozen of our best, it is due to their Northern owners, that they “give us a 
turn.” They have Camden, Tyler, Job, Fordham, Bengal, Tammany, John Hun- 
ter, Manhattan, Charles Henry, and others of ours, besides a host of flyers of 
their own breeding. Among other “ Virginia abstractions,” we should like to see 
Boston here once more ; Mariner would collar him at Camden, Clarion at Tren- 
ton, Fashion at the Beacon, and Treasurer on the Island; if they did not run 
precisely in this order, he might be assured of being obliged to make a show for 
the money at each course, and, instead of the “corn bread and common doings,” 
he latterly encountered here, he would find us * well off” for *‘ chicken fixins.” 

Lioyp has Mr. Van Marer’s stable up, and thinks he has a chance and a half 
extra. In addition to Trenton and Clarionette, the 4 yr. old sister to Clarion, he 
has Maj. Jones’ entire lot, comprising Treasurer, Fleetfoot, Truxton, Emily 
Glentworth, and the Dove filly. 

Latrp has Mr. Gissons’s Mariner and Fashion, Mr. Stonestreet's Clarion, 
Mr. Livincston’s Columbia, (half sister to Job), Mr. Hat's Fanny Elssler, 
(sister to Clara Howard), and some young things. 

J. Kearney Van Mater has up for Capt. Srocxron, Nannie, Dan, and several 
highly promising 3 year olds. 

Sam Taylor (‘‘Post Boy Sam”) has a long string in training somewhere in 
Jersey, and we hear that Mr. Hewttnes also has one at the Camden Course. 

On Long Island, Conover has up the stable of Mr. Rost. L. Stevens, and 
promises to turn up some trumps this Fall. In addition to Sylphide, (Mr. Gam- 
mon and Plenipo being turned out,) he has four or five 3 year olds. 

Haggerty, at Mr. Drews’, has two Priams of Capt. Sutton’s—one out of Sally 
Hope and the otherout of Lady Rowland. He also has, we believe, the young 
\bings of Col. Coster and Ald. Brapuurst. 
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Mr. D. W. Jones has sent Meridian to Canada, we hear, but has a nice lot of 
young ones going. 

There are several smaller strings in training on the Island, and in Jersey, of 
which we hear occasionally, though we have no definite information regarding 
them. But we think we have enumerated horses enough to ensure good fields 
and fine sport. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Granp Strate Fair of the “ New York State Agricultural Society’? is to 
be holden at Syracuse on the 29th and 30th of Sept. inst. At the July meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Society in this city, it was resolved, on motion 
of the President, that their next meeting should be held at Syracuse on the 18th 
ult , for the purpose of appointing Committees, and making the necessary arrange- 
ments for the Fair. What transpired at the meeting at Syracuse on the 18th we 
are not informed, save that the Society did us the honor to appoint us the Chair- 
man of the ‘* Commuttee on Horses,” which we accept with equal diffidence and 

leasure. 
‘ The present is the first effort in the way of a Fair under the new Act of the 
Legislature ; indeed, nothing like a Sate Fair has been attempted heretofore. So 
much spirit is manifest throughout the State in regard to this Fair, that we make 
no doubt it will go off with signal eclat. 

One important object of the Society is to introduce into the Middle and Western 
Counties of the State an improved stock of Horses, and we trust that among the 
many which will doubtless be exhibited, there may be some specimens of the 
“terribly high bred cattle” of Long Island. Maj. Jones, Mr. Stevens, Mr. Li- 
vinGsTon, and other gentlemen, we hope will each send a “‘ pattern card” of their 
fine studs. The owners of Trotting Stallions like Abdallah, Bellfounder, Factor, 
and others, could not make a better speculation than to exhibit them at the Fair; if 
they do not wish to dispose of them, they will increase their patronage in the 
highest degree. The Society desire to patronize a breed of horses of more bone 


and substarce than the ordinary race horse—they want to improve the stock of 
** Business Horses ’’—they want stallions to breed large, handsome horses of fine 
action, and of high finish and spirit. ‘There are hundreds of breeders looking out 
for such stallions, and the winners at the ensuing Fair will naturally be those to- 
wards whom most eyes will be directed. 


SPORTING EPISTLE FROM MISSOURI. 
St. Louis, Aug. 1, 1841. 

Dear P.—I have just returned from a visit to the St. Louis Course, where I 
had the pleasure of meeting my old friend Ames, who was busily engaged in su- 
perintending the laying of the last brick of the splendid hotel which he has just 
completed, adjoining the Course, and a more convenient or better constructed 
building I am contident is not attached to any race course in the Union. Mr. 
Henry Saackcert, of Virginia, will take charge of both the Hotel and the Course 
@s soon as he arrives. 

At present there are but three stables in training at the Course. Mr. Scruces’ 
string consists of 


Rosa Vertner, b m.,6 yrs., by Sir Leslie, dam by Director. 
Nancy Buford, ch. f., 4 yrs., by Medoc, dam by Rattler. 
Glimpse, ch. h., 5 yrs., by Medoc, dam by Tiger. 

Ch. c., 2 yrs., by Eclipse, dam by Waxy. 


Mr. Fewix Coons has four, viz. :— 


Mary Mason, b. m., 6 yrs., by Pirate, dam by Consul. 
Bob Scott, ch. c., 3 yrs., by Medoc, dam by Sea Gull. 
Tunney, ch. c., 3 yrs., by Laplander, dam by Eclipse. 
Ned Forrest, ch. c., 2 yrs., by Duff Green, dam by Hamiltonian. 


Mr. Huen L. Frencu, of Tenn., has 
Ch., f., 3 yrs., by Laplander, dam by Eclipse. 
B. f., 3 yrs., by Imp. Tranby, dam by Maryland Eclipse. 
B. c., 4 yrs., by Pacific, dam by Pacolet. 
Mr. F’rench has also a full sister to Priam, and the probable nomination in the 
Vase Stake over the Louisiana Course this Fall. 
Altorf is also here, in the charge of Mr. Scruees. He has had some fine mares 
in his harem this season, but unfortunately he had a severe attack of the Dengue, 
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a disease which has been very prevalent amongst the horses in this vicinity. It 
has been decided not to train him this Fall, in consequence of the back tendon of 
his left fore leg beng sprung. There is no doubt in my mind if he was taken up 
at this time, and his leg properly blistered, he would make as good a race as ever 
he did. Col. Warson left Cowboy with him, but Watker-(Tuurston) having 
ree soft places for him, came round from Louisville a few days since and snapt 
im up. 

The sharps in the West are very sweet on Col. Watson's nominations in the 
stake at Louisville; one to two is freely offered that he wins both matches. 

We had a very interesting 300 yard race at the Course yesterday, between two 
Mexican poneys, neither of them much larger than one of Hannineton’s St. Ber- 
nard dogs; they delighted in the altitudinous titles of Popocatepeth and Itaccihuatt. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


- The former bolted at the start, and lost the race by nineteen feet ; time 20 seconds. 


Not less than twenty levers left as many suckers on this interesting occasion. 

You state in the “Spirit” of the 17th that the trotting horse Brandywine, who 
is offered for sale, ‘* would be a great bargain at St. Louisor New Orleans.” He 
would be, no doubt, if some *‘ French gentleman” would trot him this way, with 
plenty of tin “to back his opinion’’ against some of our fast crabs. At this time 
we have some fifteen or twenty old busters, who have been centered here either 
for the purpose of Summering, or taking a pop at the “long striders ” of the Cres- 
cent City, the most of which, if they were turned loose in the Avenue, would 
find their way alone to Cato’s. We have Rolla, Calvert, Blinker, Rolla Jr., 
Tiger, Dandy, Jerry, Squirrel, Lexington, Tippecanoe, Maid of the Mist, Comet, 
Juliana, Moonshine, and Dread (expected in a few days), ia the way of Trotters, 
and Crowder, Julia, Black Prince, etc., in the way of Rackers. 

A match came off a short time since between Calvert and Julia, for $200 a 
side, under the saddle, a single dash of amile. AsusuabCalvert settled the affair 
after going the first quarter,—the mare broke up in rounding the second turn, and 
as usual in such cases ‘* wouldn’t go kind.” Calvert came to the stand a quarter 
of a mile ahead, in 2:55. As soon as it was ascertained that she * did'nt go kind,” 
a match was made to come off the next Saturday, forthe same amount, which ter- 
minated in the mare’s paying forfeit in consequence of lameness. 

Calvert and Rolla are matched to trot a single dash of a mile, for $1000 aside, 
in harness—amateur drivers (Messrs. Doyle and Saunders, both from New Orleans,) 
—on the first Saturday in September. 

Calvert and Dread are also matched for the same amount, to trot Mile heats, 
under the saddle, the Saturday following. 

If you think you have faster horses in your parts than we have in the West, a 
Post stake is now open, free for trotting or pacing horses, (except Oneida Chief,) 
sub. $3000 each, $1000 ft., to come off the last day of the Fall races over the St. 
Louis course,—Mile heats, the best three in five, under the saddle; now one sub. 
If the owners of Volcano, Black Hawk, or Spider, should think the place suft 
enough for them, all they have to do is to lay up the “ tin,” and bring along their 
varmints. Yours, S 


{Extract from a private letter from Nashville, Tenn., dated Aug.3.) _ 

“We have a prospect of good sport this fall. There are many untried pro- 
mising colts in training ; these will go but short distances. Of those relied on 
for the Four mile Post Stakes, Ben Franklin, Gamma, Fraxinella, and Mr. Cage’s 
filly, are here the favorites. Report says Julia Fisher will run from a Tennessee 
stable. Messrs. Camp & Blevins rely on Baywood and Postmaster, Messrs. 
Boardman & Co. on Shamrock, Denizen, and some young Consols. 

“« Wagner, they say, will not run till he gets to New Orleans. If it is meant to 
stand him here, be should run at Nashville; if he wins, all well, and if he loses, 
his reputation would be no worse. He is in hands that will not bring him here. 
Post Boy, your Long Island champion, will be here on Tuesday. I shall traina 
colt of his next spring ; he is of fine promise.” 





NEW JOCKEY CLUB. 
NatcurtocueEs, La., July 29, 1841. 

Dear Sir.—I have’ the pleasure of informing you that a club has been formed 

at this place, styled the ** Natchitoches Jockey Club,” with the following named 

gentlemen as officers :—Hon. James G. Campset, President; A. Lecomte, Esq. 
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Ist Vice President, Paanor Prup'somme, Esq. 2d Vice President ; James Tay- 
tor, Esq. Ist, and S. M. Hyams, 2d Secretary; J. B. O. Buarp, Treasurer. 
The Course is situated about six miles below this town, on a beautifully level spot 
of Red River, with a light soil, and is well calculated for making good time, if any 
thing game travels over it. 

There is to be an annual meeting, to be held on the fourth Monday of October, 
ef every year, of four days’ racing; the first meeting in October next. This 
season is preferable here, as it will be pleasantly coot weather, and navigation will 
be open at that time to the course. If you think this worth a place, please insert 
it,, that the sporting world may know of our whereabout, and that we are up and 
doing in this Far Southwest. Respectfully, §&.M. Hyams, Secretary. 


PEDESTRIANISM. 

Watxrne scains? Time.—An amateur pedestrian onTuesday last undertook te 
walk, fair toe and heel, twenty-one miles in four hours, on a measured mile of 
ground near Cranford Bridge, which he accomplished cleverly, although a good 
deal fatigued. He was trained by Fuller, who was not a little proud of his pupil. 
The stake was £50, but bets to a large amount were won and lost. The first 
mile was done in 9 min. 48 sec. ; the two miles in 20 mirates; the six miles in 
one hour, 2 minutes 35 sec. ; and the whole distance in 3 hours, 47 min. 6 sec. 
In the sixteenth mile the amateur was a good deal distressed, and at the termina- 


tion. This spirit of athletic competition among the aristocratic circles is much to 
be commended. 


A match for £5 a side, on the following terms, came off at Templemore on the 
24th, 26th, and 29:h of June; Lieutenant Ramsay Smith, 64th Regiment, to run 
Ceptain Bertie Gordon, 9ist Regiment, 100 yards, 1 mile, and 5 miles, on three 
separate days. The best Of three races to win. The race of 100 yards was won 
by Lieutenant Smith, 64th Regiment. The race of one mile was won by Captain 
Gordon—time exactly five minutes. The race of five miles was won by Captain 
Gordon—time exaetly 32 minutes. The bet having been made on the [8th there 
was no time for training. 


ON TAMING VICIOUS HORSES. 

Sir.—Having some time ago seen in your sporting publication, an article by an 
unknown correspondent wherein he proposed to communicate a secret, on the art 
ef training and making perfectly docile, the most vicinus and restive horse; and 
that, for a reward of ten dollars. I am disposed to believe it possible, alihough I 
am not very superstitious ; however supernatural it may appear, I am led to be- 
lieve that there is such an art ;—and, as an admirer of that noble animal the Blood 
Horse, should the unknown person come out, and reveal the important secret, I 
should feel no hesitation in offering my humble mite, as the fee he requires. 

I beg to submit to you that, having at one time a mare, from severe racing she 
became 30 vicious that it was very dangerous to approach her, and not knowing how 
to dispose of her, a gentleman (a friend of mine) told me that he had got from a 
very experienced horse trainer a recipe, and by administering it, would cause the 
most restive and vicious animal to become perfectly tractable, and that I might rely 
on its efficacy. 

I however got suddenly rid of the mare, and not having an opportui'y of testing 
its virtue; therefore I cannot vouch for its infallibility. However, I shall sketch 
it for your information, and your or any of your sporting friends are at perfect liberty 
to experiment on it, as the process is quite simple and sate in its nature. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, very respectfully, 
Your ob’t serv’t, W. R. F. 
A RECIPE FOR TAMING VICIOUS HORSES. 

Take one pound of oatmeal, a quarter pound of honey, and half pound of lunarce, 
let them be all mixed together and baked into a cake. The cake must be taken 
into the bosom until freely perspired on, and well anointed with the perspiration. 

Fast the horse 24 hours, then give him the cake to eat, which he will, with great 
avidity, turn him loose, and he will fond on you like an affectionate dog for a few 


times, when approaching his stable take open his mouth and spit on his tongue and 
he will follow you wherever you go. 
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NAMES CLAIMED. 

Mr. Eaton P. Daves, of Lamar, Marshal Co., Miss., claims the following names, 
if not already appropriated :— 

That of Engine for a 3 yr. old gr. c. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Richard Ton- 
son. That of Deception, for a 3 vr. old br. c. by Stockholder, dam by Imp. Levia- 
than, full sister to Calanthe. That of Locomotive, for a 2 yr. old br c. by Imp. 
Shakspeare, dam by Saltram. That of Kildee for a 2 yr. old b.c. by Melle Melle 
(he by Virginian, out of Lady Burton), dam by Sir Archy, own sister to Herr 
Cline, Fanny Cline, &c. Mr. D. has the above, with several older ones, in train- 
ing, and writes that the prospect for sport in that part of the cuuntry is vom aoess 

iddle 


there being five or six stables, besides those that usually come down from 
Tennessee. 


Capt. Cuartes E. Sims claims the name of Van Buren for a ch. c. by old Jo- 
nathan, out of Sartoria by Ormond, grandam by old Sartorius, g. g. dam by Imp. 
Bedford, g. g. g. by Imp. Shark. 


L. P. Cueatuam, Esq., of Nashville, Tenn., claims the name of Matchless for 
a b. c., fualed this spring, by Imp. Merman, out of Mary Wynn by Eclipse, and 
she out of Flirtilla. Also that of Mermaid for a b. or br. f., foaled this spring, by 
Imp. Merman, out of Isabella, the dam of Anvil, Picton, &c. &c., by Sir Archy. 


Capt. Wm. H. Epcar, of Fayette, Mo., claims the name of Coronation, for his 
ch. c. by Laplander, dam by Oscar, now 2 yrs. old; Also that of Deception, for 
his ch. f., same age, by Laplander, dam by Wilder. 

Col. Wa. C. Boon, of the same place, claims the name of Christine, for his 
bay sucking filly, by Duke Sumner, dam by Marmion. 


C.F. Jackson, of Fayette, Mo, claims the name of Langham, for a ch. c.,3 
yrs. old, by Medoc, dam by Cumberland ; Also that of Grampus, for a b. c., 3 yrs. 
old, by Shark, dam by Mons. Tonson. 

Capt. Jno. Duncan, of Autauga, claims the name of Sligo for a b. c. by Imp. 
Glencoe, out of Caledonia. Also that of Violet for a yearling ch. f. by Imp. 
Glencoe, out of Lark. Also that of Plover for af. by Imp. Leviathan, out of 
Object (Linnet’s dam), dropped on the 6th June. 


Col. M. As:turst, of Mount Meigs, Ala., claims the name of Constance for his 
2 yr. old b. f. by Gaston, out of Quaker Lass. Also that of Wildrake for a suck- 
ing c. by Gaston, out of Quaker Lass. Also that of Cleora for a sucking f. out of 
Queen Ann. 


Capt. Nicu. Davis, of Limestone, claims the name of Nimrod for a sucking c. 
by Count Badger, out of Kitty Clover. Also that of Pith for a yearling ch f. by 
Imp. Glencoe, out of Piony. Also that of Ballamour for a sucking ch. c. by 
Scipio, out uf Imp. Design. : 

Mr. Tuomas U. Turnaam, of Missouri, claims the name of Mary Brown for a 
ch. f. by Col. Buford’s Cripple, dam by Potomac, 2 years old this spriug. That of 
Emilic for a ch. f. foaled this spring, by Pathfinder, dam by Medoc. 


T. Turnuam, & Co., claim the name of Pathfinder for » ch. c. by Medoc, dam 
by Sumpter, 3 years old this Spring. 
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TURF REGISTER. 


Imported Blood Stock of the Messrs. 
Cray, of Logan County, Ky. 

Dear Sir,—I send you for insertion 
in the ** Turf Register” the pedigrees of 
the oe Imported Stock, the joint 
property of H. Cray, jr., and Tuos. H. 
Cray: 

No. 1. Miss ANprews, bay, bred by 
Lord Scarborough in 1836; got by Cat- 
ton, dam by Dick Andrews(sire of Luz- 
borough’s dam), grandam by Sir Peter— 
Play or Pay’s dam by Herod—Regulus 
(sire of Eclipse’s dam)—Rub, &c. &c. 
Stinted to Imp. Monarch. 

No. 2. Brown Colt, foaled April 18th, 
1840; got by Zinganee, out of Miss 
Andiews, No. 1. 

No. 3. Fatconet, brown, bred by 
Lord Scarborough in 1830; got by Fal- 
con, dam by Catton (also the dam of 
Windcliffe and Wharncliffe), grandam 
Hannah by Sorcerer, g g. dam Amelia 
by Highflyer—Miss Timms by Matchem 
—Squirt—Mogui—Camilla by Bay Bol- 
ton. Stinted to Imp. Monarch. 

No. 4. Jessica, chesnut, foaled in 
1832; got by Velocipede(sire of The 
Queen of Trumps, winner of the Oaks 
and St. Leger), dam by Sancho (winner 
of the St. Leger), grandam (Blacklock’s 
dam) by Coriander, g. g. dam Wildgoose 
(sister to Hyperion) by Highflyer. Stint- 
ed to Imp. Monarch. 

No. 5. Heaps or Tatts, bay, bred by 
Sir G Pigot in 1831; got by Lottery 
(sire of Chorister, winner of the St. Le- 
ger, &c. &c.,) out of Active by Parti- 
zan, (sire of Glaucus, Venison, &c &c.,) 
grandam the celebrated Eleanor by Whis- 
key (winner of the Derby and Oaks, and 
full sister to Cressida, the dam of Priam,) 
g- g- dam Young Giantess (Sorcerer's 

, dam, by Diomed—Giantess by Matchem 
—Molly Longlegs by Babraham, &c. 
&c. Stinted to [mp. Monarch. 

No. 6. Gotpwire, brown, bred by 
Lord Egremont in 1823 ; got by Whale- 
bone, out of Young Amazon by Gohan- 
na, grandam Amazon by Driver—Frac- 
tious by Mercury— Woodpecker—Ever- 
lasting —Sharper out of the dam of Gold- 
wire, ran in Russia, in 1825, 49? English 
miles, beating the English horse Mina, 
and the two Cossack horses, against 
which he and Mina were matched. Se- 


veral of Goldwire’s sisters have been 
winners, and the dams of winners. She 
herself beat the Duke of York's Ra- 
chel, and is the dam of several winners. 
Goldfringe, by Phantom or Waterloo out 
of Goldwire, won in England 15 races, 
being 3 years on the turf. Stinted to 
Monarch. 

No. 7. Brown colt, foaled April 5th, 
1839; got by Glencoe, out of Goldwire, 
No. 6. 

Respectfully your ob’t. serv’t, 
Tuos. H Cray. 
Logan County, Ky., July 2, 1841. 


Blood Stock imported by, and the pro- 
perty of, Mr. Tuos. Fuinrorr, of 
near Nashville, Tenn. 

No. 1. The Stallion Emu, a bay, bred 
by Mr Hunter in 1832; got by Picton, 
(son of Schedoni), out of Cuirass by 
Oiseau, grandam Castanea by Gohanna, 
g.g.dam Grey Skim by Woodpecker— 
Silver’s dam by King Herod—Young 
Hag by Skim—Hag by Crab—Ebony 
by Flying Childers—Ebony by Basto— 
out of The Massey Mare, &c. &c. 

No. 2. Tirsy, a chesnut mare, bred 
by Mr. Giffard, foaled in 1832; got by 
Langar, out of Zephyrina by Middle- 
‘thorpe—Pagoda by Sir Peter Teazle— 
Rupee by Coriander—Matron by Flori- 
zel—Maiden by Matchem —out of Mr. 
Pratt’s celebrated Squirt Mare, &c. &c. 

Her Produce. 
1839. B. f. Antigua, by Sheet Anchor. 
J. B. Bosley. 

1840. Ch. f. Belgrade, by Imp. Belshaz- 

zar. Thos. Flintoff. 

1841. Missed to Imp. Belshazzar. 

Stinted to Imp. Belshazzar. 

No. 3 Kitt Devit, a black mare, bred 
by Mr. Beardsworth in 1833; got by 
Belzoni, out of Livonia by Smolensko— 
Stella by L’Orient—Ruler—Magdalena 
by Highflyer—Matchem, out of sister 
to Dainty Davy, by Old Traveller, &c. 

Her Produce. 
1841. B. f. hy Glencoe or Lap Dog— 
Dead. Thos. Flintoff. 
Stinted to Lap Dog. 

No. 4. Porto Rico, a chesnut filly, 
bred by Mr. Humley, foaled in 1838 ; 
got by Langar, dam by Whisker—Or- 
ville—Expectation—-Calabria by Spa- 
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dille—A lfred—-Locust— Changeling— 

Cade—Bolton’s Liutle John, &c. &c. 

In Training. 

No. 5. Tenerirre, a bay colt, bred 
by Mr. Booth, foaled in 1832; got by 
Conqueror, dam by Moulatto— Discount 
—Stamford—Young Marske—Bospho- 
rus—-Rib—-Hip-—the large Hartley 
Mare, the dam of Babraham, &c. &c. 
In training. 

No. 1, 2,3, and 4 were imported into 
New Orleans in the ship ‘* Sea,” Captain 
Fisher, in January, 1839. No. 5 in 
1840, in ship ‘* John Bolton.” 

Tuos. Fiintorr. 

Nashville, Tenn., 1841. 

Blood Stock of R. W. McFaruano, 
Esq., of Owensborough, Daviess 
County, K 

No. 1. Mary Grinpve, ch. m., 15 
hands 3 inches high, very lengthy. blaze 
face, white hind legs, and was foaled in 
the spring of 1827. She was bred in 
New York—was got by Eclipse, her 
dam was a fine bred mare, but unfortu- 
nately the gentleman of whom I pur- 
chased her could not recollect her dam’s 
pedigree. He was to have sent it to 
me, but died before he obtained it. 

No. 2. Marta Davigss, ch. f., foaled 
10th April, 1837; is 15 hands 1 inch 
high, with white hind legs and some 
_ white on her fore feet, blaze face, un- 
commonly handsome, and has never lost 
arace She was got by Sir Charles, who 
was raised near Lexington, Ky., and got 
by old Cherokee, dam by Alexandria, 
he by Imp. Bedford. Charles was a 
first-rate race horse in his day. Maria 
Daviess was out of No. 1. 

No.3 Sockroot, ch. c., foaled 18th 
May, 1839, 15 hands 1 inch high, of su- 
perior form, white hind feet, with a star 
and snip in his forehead, and of fiue 
length. He was got by Imp. Barefoot, 
out uf No. 1. 

No. 4. Crarinett, ch. f., foaled June 
21st, 1831; he is fine and large, like the 
Eclipse’s, with blaze face and left hind 
foot white; was got by Kentucky Sir 
Charles. ‘out of No. 1. 

No. 5. Pocau, ch. m., foaled in the 
spring of 1840, white hind legs and a 
star in her forehead, with all the appear- 
ance of her half-brother, Wagner. She 


CALYPSO. 


was bred in Virginia by H. Saunders, 
was got bv Col. Wm. R. Johnson’s old 
Si: Charles, dam by old Fiorizel. 

No. 6. Roseserry, ch. f., foaled 10th 
May, 1840; was got by Imp. Barefoot, 
out of No. 5. : 

No. 7. Rippie Ricuarps, b. f., foaled 
18th July, 1841, with black legs, mane 
and tail, left hind foot white, with a star 
and snip in her forehead; was got by 
John Richards, out of No. 5. 

No. 8. Vireinia Lone, b. f., foaled 
in the spring of 1838, 16 hands high, no 
white about her except a little on her 
hind feet; she was got by old Stock- 
holder, her dam by Senkin’s Potomac, 
grandam by Gazelle, half-brother to 
Trompator. R. W. McFaruanp. 

Owensborough, Aug. 5, 1841 





Pedigree of Motty Howe tt. 

Sir.—Having purchased from the es- 
tate of the late Witt1am Minee, Eszq., 
the noted race mare Molly Howell, I 
wish you to publish in your valuable 
sporting paper, the subjoined faithful 
copy of her pedigree, as furnished by 
Dr. Joun Mince, of Wevynoke, brother 
and legatee. of the said William Minge. 

Molly Howell was got by Contention, 
out of Eliza Adams (the dam of May- 
day) by Selden’s Hornet, grandam by 
Imp. Jack Andrews, g. g. dam by Imp. 
Precipitate, g. g. g. dam Dr. Dixon’s 
Pill Box by Imp. Pantaloon, g. g. g. g. 
dam Melpomine by Morton’s Traveller, 
g. g. g-g.g. dam Virginia by old Mark 
Antony, g. g. g.g. g. g- dam Polly Byrd 
by Imp. Aristotle, g. g. g. é- g. g. g- 
dam young Bonny Lass, by Imp. Jolly 
Roger, out of the imported mare Bonny 
Lass by Bay Bolton—Darley’s Arabian 
—Byerley Turk—Taffolet Barb— Place’s 
White Turk—Natural Barb mare. For 
pedigree of these, see American stud 
book. 

Contention was by Sir Archy, and 
Hornet by Diomed—my father’s old 
mare Hurry’em. 

The above is a faithful copy of Dr. 
Minge’s. 

Molly Howell has been with Boston, 
and I think is with foal. 

C. E. Watcer. 

Williamsburg, June 17, 1841. 


‘*Can anv one inform us if the old mare Calypso had any produce after she was dis- 
posed of by Col. Tay os, and if so, by what horses !” 


This is an editorial enquiry in the ‘Spirit of the Times” of the 19th June 
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One who is pretty well informed on the subject, but not entirely certain as to 

the fact, is of the opiniun that Col. Tayloe never disposed of Calypso, but that 

she died his property about 1808-9. For several years preceding she had no 

produce. In 1805, the balance on Col. Taylue’s ‘* Race Book,” in favor of the 

mare was $4,424.46, the loss of her Knowsley filly by death, being deducted. 

In 1799 she was put to breeding, and produced : 

1800. April 13. F Malvina, by Imp. Stirling—sold to Col. W. Alston, of S.C., 
for $1200. 

1801. ws 3. C. Surprise, by Americus—sold to Col. W. Alston, of S.C., for 

800. 

1802. April 21. Gr. f. Julia, by Imp. Spread Eagle—sold to T. Peter, Esq., of 
D.C., for $1200. 

1803. April 11. Gr. f. Rosalie, by Knowsley. Died at 2 years old. 

1804. May 2. Ch. c. Trafalgar, by Imp. Mufti—sold for £140—never paid. 


Calypso, a famous race mare, was own sister to the famed Belair, by Imp. 
Medley. , 2 


THE SIRE OF HARKAWAY’S DAM. 

Enquiry having been made for the pedigree of Naboclish, the sire of Fanny 
Dawson, Mr. Enear has kindly furnished the following information :— 

Pedigree of Rugantino, sire of Naboclish.—This horse was full brother to the 
Trish horses Young Buffer and Escape; was got by Commodore, ovt of the dam 
of Old Buffer (an English horse, I believe.) by Highflyer—Shift by Sweetbriar— 
Lord Bruce’s Cade mare by Old Cade. See the General Stud Bood of England, 
of the edition of 1832, vol. iii. p. 542, and vol. i. p. 384. 

Commodore, ch. h., foaled in 1793, was got by ‘Tugg (called also Tom Tugg 
and Rover, a horse bred in England), out of Smallbones by Scaramouch—Blank— 
Traveller—Ancaster Starling. See Genera! Stud Book, vol. ili. p. 536 

Rover, b. c., foalea in 1777, called Tugg, alias Tom Tugg, alias Rover, was 
bred in England by Mr. Shafto; got by King Herod, out of Legacy by Young Snip 
—her dam was old Suip’s dam. See General Stud Book, vol. i. p. 104 and 105; 
vol ili. p. 533 

18i1. Ch. f., bred by Mr. Kirwan, got by Rugantine, out of Penelope by 
Swordsman—Trumpatur—Peppermint, sister to the Duke of Grafton’s Prunella 
(I believe). 

1813. B.c., bred by Mr. M. Browne, got by Rugantino—Leitrim Clib by Cornet 
—Dungannon—Miss Euston, by Snap—Blank—Cartouch— Highflyer’s great gran- 
dam General Stud Book, vol. iii. p. 525. : 

N.B. I presume this horse is the ove cailed Naboclish. I have carefully exa- 
mined the entire stock of the Jrish mares in this book, and I can only find inserted 
therein three of the produce of Rugantino—the above and Letitia, a ch. f., foaled 
in 1816, by Rogantino. Vol. iii. p. 523. 

Lynesville, N.C. Patrick Nisspetr Epcar. 


DAVY CROCKETT. 

Mr. J. C. B., of Potosi, Mo., asked us some time since for the pedigree of 
Constitution, the sire of his horse Crockett. We can only state that Constitution 
was a son of Imp. Diomed, out of Timoleon’s dam by Imp. Saltram—Wildair 
—Drivér—!mp. Fallow—Imp. Vampire. We find that in1832, a4 yr. old ch. 
c., called Constitution, ran over the Clover Hill Course, in Franklin Co, Tenn., 
and won there at Two mile heats, beating Doublehead and Black Fox. He was 
rin by Col. B. Hollingsworth. We presume, frum the age of Davy Crockett, 
that this young Constitution, or some other one, must have been his sire. 


SIDI HAMET. 
This fine horse, the sire of Sarah Morton, Berthune, and other winners at the 
West and South, has been frequently confounded of late with a horse of the same 
same, bred on Lony Island by Maj. Jones. The latter, a bay, was foaled on the 
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29th April, 1830, and was sold to Col. Wm. R. Jounson, of Va. He was got by 
Eclipse, out of Princess by Defiauce, and she out of Empress by Imp. Baronet, 
etc. This Sidi Hamet was own brother to Vertumnus, weli-known on the South 
Carolina Turf, and half-brother to Mistake, Com Truxton, Emily Glentworth, 
etc. Princess, the dam of this Sidi Hamet, is half-sister to Empress, who was 
the dam of Ari 1, Lance, O'Kelly, St. Leger, etc. - 

The Kentucky Sidi Hamet is the property of Dr. E. Warviexp, of Lexing- 
ton, and is equally well-bred. He is a dark brown, fifteen hands three inches 
high, and was foaled in 1825. He was got by Virginian, out of Lady Burton 
by Sir Archy, and she out of Rosetta, (or Sultana, as the Stud Book gives it) an 
Arabian mare presented by the Bey of Tunis to Mr. Jerrerson, at that time Pre- 
sident of the United States. Lady Burton, the dam of Dr. Warfield’s Sidi Ha- 
met, also produced twelve others, among them Couter Snapper, one of the best 
horses of his day. Sidi Hamet’s colts are unusually promismg, and it 1s deemed 
to be noless an act of justice to the horse, than to his spirited owner to make this 
statement. 





Races Omitted 


IN THE CALENDAR FOR 1840. 


WARRENTON SPRINGS, Va., VICTORIA COURSE. 

TUESDAY, Sept. 22, 1840—Purse $200, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 86!bs.—4, 
100—5, t10—6, 1i8—7 and upwards, 124/bs.; 3ibs. allowed to mares and geldings. Two 
mile heats. 

A. M. Payne's ch. g. Camden, by linp. Autoerat, dam by Sir Charles, yrs 

Wm. L. White’s ch. f. Betsey Henley, by Goliah. dam by Florizel, 4 yrs 

Lewis S. Pritchart’s b. m. by Zinganee, out of Red Eye, 5 yrs.............---..- ene 

Time, 3:58}. 


WEDNESDAY, Sept. 23— Purse $300, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
Thos. Doswe!}!’s ch. h. Oriflamme, by Mons. Tonson, dam by Sir Hal, 5 yrs 1 
Col. J. C. Gibson’s b. c. Snag, by Pamunkey,. dam by Lafayette, 4 yrs 
Wm. Duval’s b. h. Multicaulis,by Imp. Tranby, cam unknown...-.... ee ae 
Wm. ." White’s gr.f. Maid of Northampton, by Imp. Autocrat, out of Atalan- 

ta’s dam 


Time, 6:04—6:11- 6:11. 
THURSDAY, ’Sept. 24—Purse $400, conditions as before. Four mile heats. 
Col. J. C. Gibson's b. h. Dandridge, by Zinganee, dam by Lafayette, 5 yrs 
Wm. L. White’s b. c. Henry Clay, by Imp. Tranby, dam by Sir Charles, 4 yrs 
Thos. Doswell’s br. m. Martha Bickerton, by Pamunkey, dam by Tariff, 5 yrs 
Time not given. * Distanced for foul riding. 


WHEELING, Vireinta, RACES. 

TUESDAY, June 25, 1840—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Two 
subs. at $50each, P.P. Mile heats. 

James Wilson’s br. c. Aroostook, by Virginia Rodolph 

Col. Anders’ b. c. James Todd, by Count Piper 

Time, 1:53—1:55. 

WEDNESDAY, June 26—Jockey Club Purse $20u, free for all ages, 3 vr. olds carryin 
86lbs.—4, 100-5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs.; 3ibs. allowed to mares an 
geldings. Two mile heats. 

James Shy’s br. h. Occident. by Bertrand, out of Little Turtle’s dam, 5 yrs 

David Victor’s b. m. Mary Mason, by Pirate, dam by Consul, 6 yrs 

Time, 3:54—4:01. 

THURSDAY, June 27—Jockey Club Purse $300, conditions as before. Three mile 
heats. : 

James Shy’s ch. c. Robinson, by Medoe, dam by Potomac, 4 yrs 

David Victor’s ch. g. , by Sir Charles 

Time not taken. 


FRIDAY, June 28—Jockey Club Purse $150, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 
3 in 5. 
James Shy’s ch c. Ashland, by Medoc, out of Lady Jackson by Sumpter,4yrs.. 1 1 1 
David Victor’s ch..m. Polly Piper, by Count Piper, dain by Consul....... iemaines 3 2 dist. 
James Wilson’s b. f. Sugar Tree, by Mucklejohn, 3 yis--....sccccccacseeeeee-- 2 3 dist. 
Time, 1:54—1:53—1:51. 














528 _ RACES OMITTED. 


SELMA, ALaBama, RACES, 
TUESDAY, Dec. 22, 1840—Jockey Ciub Purse $400, free for a!lages, 3 yr. ols carrying 
86ibs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs.; 3lbs. allowed to mares and 
geldings. Two mile heats, 


B. Smith’s ch. f. Mango, by Taurus, out of Imp. Pickle, 4 yrs................... 014i 
Capt. J. Duncan’s b. c. Cork, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Jerry, 4 yrs........... 022 
Camp & Blevins’ br.c Jim Boy, by Marion, dam by Timoteon,4 yrs....... .... 443 
Cel. Thos. Watson’s (Blevins & Scruggs’) ch. f. Kate Shelby, by Imp. Levia- 

than, dam by Stockholder, 3 yrs.......... pilin hat: oeieisa dn a ale anne S.3 4 
Gen. T. B. Scott’s b. f. Chipola, by Robin Adair,dam by Kosciusko, 4 yrs ...... 6 6 dist. 
Col. R. Smith’s b. c. John Golong, by Eclipse, dam by Contention, 3 yrs ....... 7 7 dist. 
John P. Brown’s b. c. St. Charles, by Bertrand, out of Sally Melville, 4 yrs ..... § 5 dr 
Col. R. H. Long’s (R. Polk’s) b. h. Osceola, by Pacific, dam by Commodore 

EDEL, . cin cnndicanatbnbetans tap comcabadiodnhadebacnhat inacchiain abana dist. 

Time, 3:46—3:50—3:50. 
betas = yuna Dec. 23—Jockey Club Purse $500, conditions as before. Three mile 
eats. 

Col. R. H. Long’s (Mr. Kirkpatrick’s) br. m. Polly Pillow, by Imp. Leviathan, dam 

by Sir Archy, 5 yrs.......- Be Seopa ee nisens ddbnimecbsLesebesoes fh RR ae 
J.T. Jewel’s (T. W. Brevard’s) br. c. Lord of Lorn, by Argvle—the Duck filly,4yrs.. 3 2 
Camp & Blevins’ ch.c. Denizen, by Acteun, out of Imp. Delight, own sister to 

Imp. Design, 4 yrs.....- iti deineeneneshecheneitimegioheesmontaeeimanubes 2 3 
B. Smith’s ch. m. Eloise, by Imp. Luzborough—Mary Wasp by Don Quixotte,6 yrs.. 4 4 


Time, 5:50—5:464 
THURSDAY, Dec. 24—Proprietor’s Purse $700, conditions as before. Four mile heats. 
Gen. T. B. Scott’s br. c. Westwind. by linp. Chateau Margaux, d. by Bertrand,4y.. 1 1 


Camp & Blevins’ b. c. Baywood, by Editor, dam by Pacolet, 4 yrs..........-.-...- 33 
B. Smith’s br. m. Fancy, by Imp. Fylde, dam by Sir Archy, 5 yrs .......- Se ee 3 dist. 
H. A. Tayloe’s b. m. Zela, by Eclipse, out of Goliah’s dam, 5 yrs......-........-. dist. 
Col. R. H. Long’s ch.c. Allen Brown, by Stockholder, dam by Imp. Eagle, 4 y-s_... dist. 
Col. R. Smith’s br. m. Lucinda Hyatt, by Bertrand Jr., dam by Diomede, 5 yrs-..... dist. 


Time, 7:50 —7:56. 
—; Dec. 25—Jockey Club Purse $300, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 


in 5. 
Capt. John Duncan’s gr. h. Dublin, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Jerry, 5 yrs....... 1 dist. 
Col. R. Smith’s ch. m. Gld Mistress, by Count Badger, dam by Timoleon, 5 yrs.... 2 dist. 
W English’s ch. h. Billy Shakspeare, by Wild Billi, dam by Tom Payne, 6 yrs ..-.. 3 dist. 


Time, 1:51—1:49. 

A novel result ‘this, but not more novel than unfortunate in its 
termination. Old Mistress was ruled off at the close of the second 
heat, for a palpable violation of a rule of the club, providing for 
foul riding, and the other two were declared distanced by the judges 
for a failure to bring through their appropriate weights. 

SATURDAY, Dec. 26—Purse $100, ent. $20 added, conditions as before. Mile heats. 





Col. R. Smith's ch. m. Old Mistress, pedigree above, 5 yrs..........-...-...... 3s 
Capt. J, Duncan’s b. c. Cork, pedigree above, 4 yrs............ sak tisscc diana detail ¢ 8 
Mr. ’s own brother to St. Charles, 3 yrs... ....... 22. ee ence ne nee neennee 3 3 dist. 
Mr. ’s f. by Imp. Emancipation, out of Polly Kennedy by Napoleon, 3 yrs. 4 dist. 





Time, 1:50—1:49—1:51. 





EASTERN SHORE, Va., ATLANTIC COURSE. 

A friend sends us the annexed report of two races that came off over this 
course last Fall. We never beard of the course before, and do not precisely 
know where it is now. Iu what month did the races come off! Were no others 
run ? 





Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 68lbs. Nine subs. at $100 each, h. 
ft. Mile heats. 


W. H. Parker’s bl. f. by Terror, dam by Valentine_............. eae aE ru eiuen co 
Col. Thos. H Kellam’s b. c.by Revival, dam by Goliah ..... beekee cue ee ae 22 
E.G. Bayley’s b. c. by Sidi Hamet, dam by Logan..............-...-.- . ee | ee 
P. S. Boudoir’s bl. f. by Terror, dam by Carolinian.................... Ee a pd. ft. 
T. R. Wise’s ch. f. by Goliah, dam by Mons. Tonson................. ay < ye pd. ft. 
J.J. Simkins’ b. c. by Revival, dam oy Sir Archy................-..-------e----- « pd. ft. 
W. H. Parker’s bl. c.by Revival, dam by Eclipse .-.... enauben etait A ae pd. ft. 
Thos. B. Custis’ b. c. by Sidi Hamet, dam by Logan......................- aban ina pd. ft. 
Wm. Pettit’s ch. f. by Eclipse, dam by Timoleon ....-.. Miatannbaaee ‘caihetttesileiindbaiaili pd. ft. 


Time, 2:00—1:58. 
SAME DAY—Second Race—Match, $200 a side. Mile heats. 
W.AH. Parker’s bl. f. by Terror, dam by Valentine...... a a a 
Ww. L. Eyre’s bl. m. by Washington, dam by Lycurgus SOS AO e AAO AB AAHAe AHA ABEDDAEESED 2 2 
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1 ae OR atid: 





